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Tomovrow 


Future of recovery ... investment 
problems . .. peak spending... the 
tox outlook. 


UTURE of industrial recovery can be af- 
fected importantly by how well the pres- 

ent TNE.C educational program “takes.” 

Monopoly committee searchers are uncov- 
ering te real reason for idle men, idle money 
and idle machines. 

They find the reason in the continued fail- 
sre of all savings to flow into productive in- 
yestnient. Nineteen per cent of the nation’s 
‘ncome is saved; much of that saving piles up 
idle in banks or goes to bid up security prices 
or in other ways escapes investment in plant, 
equipment, housing and other durable goods. 

Vital revelation is this: 

Big :ndustry—the most important inves- 
tor—does most of its own saving through de- 
preciation reserves and undistributed profits. 
Even railroads, hard pressed financially, now 
tay few savings other than their own, 

Smal/ industry lacks machinery for tapping 
investment markets. | 

The result is that savings of individuals 
largely pile up unused for productive pur- 
poses. Big industry reports it would not 
want these savings even if al] Government 
restrictions were removed. 


TNEC researchers will offer two possible 


solutions for this problem. 

One will be to use taxation—the English 
method—to distribute income more evenly, 
reducing savings total and stressing in- 
creased spending for individual consump- 
tion. 

The second will be Government-Business 
cooperation to direct savings into use, rather 
than to try to reduce savings. 

To be recommended by White House ad- 
visers as part of this plan but as yet unac- 
cepted by the President is this program: 

1. A Government corporation to buy rail- 
toad equipment for lease to railroads on long- 
term, low-interest-rate basis. 

2, A iurther cut in FHA interest rates on 
insured mortgages to give a further stimulus 
to home construction. 

3. A plan for Government encouragement 
to private corporations that would _ build 
houses oi: a large scale to tap the market of 
buyers with $1500 to $2500 incomes. 

4. An emphasis upon shifting WPA from 
scattered projects to construction of high- 
speed highways in cities where unemploy- 
ment is concentrated. 

Already interesting the President, and sub- 
ject of White House conferences between 
Mr. Roosevelt and RFC Chairman Jesse 
Jones, is the fifth point: 

S.A plan for Government insurance of 
capital loans to small business men in order 


to provide small business and industry with. 


access to long-term money. 

The problem of recovery simmers down to 
the problem of finding jobs for between seven 
and eight billion more dollars of investment 
money each year than now are finding jobs. 

7 Concern over the business outlook is grow- 
ing rather than receding. 

Officia} predictions are for some improve- 
ment trom this level in the rate of industrial 
activity. but not the once expected broad 
upturn. Concern grows from the fact that 
Government spending of borrowed money— 
Nw at an estimated 340 to 350 million a 
nonth—'s at or near its peak. 

Home construction is tending to level off. 
Automobile production is past the peak. 
Steel industry price cutting is an unsettling 


factor, Quiet in Europe has not resulted in, 


‘quick upward surge of business activity. 
Most \ikely tax law changes to be voted by 
he present Congress are these: 
Substitution of a flat 18 per cent tax on 
“tporation income above $25,000 to replace 
the exist; ng tax of 1614 to 19 per cent graded 
“cording to the amount of income distrib- 
“ed, The 12%% to 16 per cent tax on income 
nder $25,000 would be little changed. 
Reno | of the $2,000 limit on deductions 
capital losses. / 
Revs on of the capital stvck-tax to permit 
Capitalizatiofi each year, instead of 
for taxation purposes. 
hd - for permitting losses to be car- 
“r sor three years instead of one. 
*y-roll tax modifications. 
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Why Unemployment le Is 
Desvite a Total of Jobs Near 1929 Level 


{Scorn business and industry are em- + trends, finds that the United States will reach ‘ 


ploying approximately 33 million workers 
at present. 

This number is only 3.1 million less than the 
number employed in the prosperous year of 
1929, yet the best estimates indicate total un- 
employment of 10 million men and women. 

The recovery surge which reached its peak 
in 1937 found work for 35 million persons, only 
1.1 million below the 1929 mark. Yet even in 
that year of activity, Government economists 
estimated the number of persons out of work 
at 7 million. 

The pictogram above illustrates what has 
happened to American employment in the last 
decade. While the number of jobs available in 
business and industry has decreased, the num- 
ber of job-seekers has increased. 

In 1929 the country had a labor force of 37.7 
million, and, of these, 36.1 million were em- 
ployed. At the present time the labor force has 
increased to 43 million, but jobs are available 
in business and industry for only 33 million 
workers. 

At the nadir of the depression in 1933, the 
labor force of the country had grown to 40 
million, but laborers actually employed totaled 
only 27.7 million. At this point unemployment 
reached its peak with 12.3 million jobless, ac- 
cording to estimates by Government officials. 

Employment recovery since depression lows 
has been substantial, but since 1930 it has 
never caught up with the increase in the na- 
tional population. .As a matter of fact, the 
number of jobs available never has equaled the 
1929 peak. 


THE DECLINE IN JOBS 

In other words, during the past decade the 
national economy should have provided 5 mil- 
lion additional jobs when as a matter of fact 
it was forced to shrink its capacity by 3 million 
jobs. Next year, moreover, the situation will 
be worse without recovery, since approximately 
500,000 potential workers will be added to the 
national labor force. 

The unemployment problem becomes more 
grave the longer business recovery is retarded, 
since the national economy demands that goods 
and services be produced for an increasing 
population. Unless business activity surpasses 
that of 1929, lower standards of living must 
prevail for the bulk of the population—and the 
Brookings Institution has found that even 1929 
staridards were inadequate for large masses of 
the American people. | 

The proportion of the population able to — 
work, furthermore, will increase faster than 
the population as a whole. The National Re- | 
sources Committee, in its study of population 
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a population peak of 160 million by 1975. That 
means an increase of 25 per cent above present 
levels. But the labor force, comprising per- 
sons between 20 and 64 years of age, will have 
increased 75 per cent by that time.. 

This tremendous addition to the labor force 
results from the millions of infants born dur- 
ing the ’twenties, who are now and will con- 
tinue to be adding to the number of workers. 
From 1920 to 1924 the natural increase in popu- 
lation was 1.5 millions a year. It has since 
been declining, but babies born in that period 
today constitute the unemployed youth of the 
land, a group which presents a most serious 
national problem. 

Theoretically such population trénds should 
augur higher standards of living, since more 
persons will be available to produce goods and 
services for proportionately. fewer consumers. 
But before the theory can become fact, ways 
and means must be found to employ the labor 
force fully. 

Another factor which complicates the em- 
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TFIVE MILLION MORE WORKERS 
Less ON PAYRO Lis 


Unsolved 


+ ployment situation is found in fluctuations of 
business activity itself. The time-honored eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand does not 
apply to the labor force, for as business activity 
shrinks the labor force expands. This fact 
was disclosed in the 1937 unemployment 
survey directed for the Government by John 
D. Biggers. 

The survey revealed that “the number of 
females working or seeking work in 1937 is 
two and a half to three million more than the 
number to be expected from a projection of the 
1930 census figures.” One Government econo- 
mist explains this trend as “forced entries into 
the employable force,” meaning that as family 
income declines or disappears, more members 
of the family seek work. This situation also 
explains why annual additions to the labor 
force are 500,000, instead of the 425,000 which 
the 1930 census indicates as normal. 

It might be presumed that a business re- 
covery would reduce forced entries into the 
labor force as the supply of jobs increased. In 
other words, as principal family breadwinners 
increased their incomes, other workers in the 
family might withdraw from the labor market. 


This presumption, however, fails to consider 
the backlog of potential industrial workers 
which has been held on the nation’s farms 
through the depression. During the ’twenties 
workers flocked from farms to cities a million 
strong each year. This trend was reversed 
early in the depression and Government offi- 
cials estimate today that at least two million 
persons on farms are awaiting a chance for 
employment in cities. 


EFFECTS OF A BOOM 


An industrial boom, in the opinion of some 
Government economists, would produce a heavy 
flow of workers from field to factory. 

Migration from farms to cities is further 
stimulated by increasing efficiency in agricul- 
ture. Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace in his last annual report noted that the 
increase in agricultural production per worker 
“was 41 per cent between 1910 and 1930. Such 
~ tendencies produce a larger labor force for in- 
dustry as well as more food for industrial 
workers. 

The tendency is further accentuated by the 
fact that the excess of births over deaths in 
the nation at large is confined almost exclu- 
sively to rural areas. 

Every present indication points to a steady 
increase in the labor force of the country, at 
least until 1975, and business, industry and 


storing 1929 productivity, but of expanding it 
to care for additional workers available, 


MILLION 


Government face the problem not only of re-. 


WORKERS 


Pherograum 
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he March of the News 


Legislative troubles . . . prepara- 
tions for royalty . . . Japan’s chal- 
lenge . . . food stamp experiment. 


ASHINGTON’S official agenda is becom- 

ing more and more crowded. 

Added to the social obligations and pag- 
eantry involved in the reception scheduled for 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth when 
they visit the Capital June 8 and 9, is a 
rapidly growing amount of legislative 
business. 


early part of last week between President 
Roosevelt, Treasury officials and representa- 
tives of Congress served to emphasize that 
legislative troubles, instead of decreasing, 
are increasing in number. Out of the con- 
ference came the disclosure that Senator 
Harrison, Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, is determined to push a drive for 
revision of so-called tax deterrents to busi- 
ness, regardless of what the Administration 
or the House does on tax problems. 


PLANNING FOR RECOVERY 


Another aspect of present developments 
was dramatized by the President when he 
sent a letter to Senator O’Mahoney, chafr- 
man of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee. In his letter the President said 
that he kriows of no more urgent problem be- 
fore the country today than that which the 
Committee is now investigating—the reasons 
for the lag in private investment. 


Meanwhile, it was reported that some Ad- 
ministration advisers are advancing proposals 
for a néw recovery drive involving further 
large expenditures. 

Another legislative program of interest to 
a large proportion of the population as well 
as to business was completed by the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Amendments 
to the Social Security Act were approved 
which will increase benefits under the old- 
age pension system, advance initial payments 
to next Jan. 1 and postpone for three years 
the 1 per cent increase in pay-roll taxes 
scheduled for next year. 

And while Washington developed new 
proposals which may postpone Congress’ ad- 
journment, Canada welcomed the arrival of 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth with 
gala receptions in Quebec, Montreal and 
other cities where they stopped. 

Sir Ronald Lindsay, the British Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, holding’ his first 
press conference, explained that the visit 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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- in Washington these days. 


News 


DLE Men, Idle Dollars, Idle Ma- 
chines!” 

How can they be put to work? 

That, in brief, is the latest phase of 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee’s task of taking apart the ma- 
chinery of American business to see 
why it isn’t clicking. 

With the banks bulging with money 
and vast amounts of savings available 
for capital investment, TNEC is trying 
to find out just how dependent Ameri- 
can business is upon outside sources for 
its financial aid regardless of whether 
national budgets are balanced. 


What the committee learned in its ex- 


amination of some of our leading in- 
dustrialists and economists makes a 
fascinating story—told on Page 3.. 

* * 

“Ten million people out of work... .” 

That makes a good headline, but, as 
Mr. Roosevelt might say in a press 
conference, it’s only half a sentence. 

The other half—why are so many 
jobless? Why, when American in- 
dustry is employing within three mil- 
lion workers of the all-time peak in the 
“prosperity year” of 1929? 

Some answers are in our Page 1 Picto- 
gram and article. There our economists 
discuss the consequences of adding 
500,000 to the potential labor force each 
year. 

* 

“Tax deterrents.” | 

Two little words with a big meaning 
It’s pretty 
hard to follow the moves on the tax- 
revision checkerboard, but in our News- 
gram on Page 13 our tax experts have 
kept abreast of the situation and ex- 
plain the latest moves for business. 

Then, too, the House Committee on 
Ways and Means seems definitely to 
have made up its collective mind. how 
to save a billion dollars in pay-roll taxes 
in the next three years and at the same 
time increase social security old-age 
benefits. For details: see the same 
Newsgram. 

* 

Speaking of “social security,” this 
country really has two kinds. One kind, 
the Federal system; the other, our pri- 
vate life insurance system. 

The first paid out 13 billion dollars 
between 1932 and 1939. The other paid 
beneficiaries nearly 16 billion dollars. 

John A. Stevenson, noted insurance 
official, has drawn an interesting paral- 
lel between the two systems. His re- 
marks on this important subject we be- 
lieve will interest many readers, and for 
that reason we are presenting the full 


‘text of a recent address on Page 11. 


* * 


When some 11,000,000 American 
workers get out of bed and go to work 
each day they come under the Wage- 
Hour Act. 


It is no simple matter to write a law . 


covering all those workers who should 
rightfully come under the Act without 
including some who do not belong under 
the wage-hour restrictions. So the Ad- 
ministrator of the law found out after 
six months of experience with the 
Wage-Hour Act. Consequently, he 
aSked that it be amended. Immediately 
there arose a hue and cry from groups 
that desired exemption for special types 
of workers. A stampede to amend the 
Act seemed imminent. This condition 
and how it arose is described in an ar- 
ticle on Page 10. 

Thirteen hundred favored people have 
been invited to an exclusive garden 
party at the British Embassy in Wash- 
ington which the sovereigns of Britain 
will attend. As a result, a hundred 
times 1,300 people are disappointed. 

Husbands invited without their wives, 
prominent politicians overlooked, repre- 
sentatives of large newspapers not on 
the guest list ... these are some of the 
minor tragedies of the garden party 
which created so much bitter muttering 
in Washington that the British Ambas- 
sador called the first press conference 
in his life to allay unfavorable impres- 
sions. Why all the formality and stiff- 
ness about the royal visit? Our article 
on Page 5 outlines briefly the unique 
position of Their Majesties, source of so 
much wonder on the part of Americans. 

E. WorTH HIGcIns, 
Managing Editor 
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The Navy's Weak Point... State vs. U. S. Relief 


Damper on New Spending. ..Demands For Isolation 


Really back of the plan to 


strengthen American defenses i 
the Caribbean is a discovery i 
recent naval maneuvers that the 
fleet, operating in that area, is 
vulnerable to attack when oper- 
ating independently of the Brit- 
ish navy. Now the idea is to 
build naval outposts in the Car- 
ibbean to rival those in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


A sharp split exists among high 
officials of the AAA over the 
“scrip” plan for distributing sur- 
plus foodstuffs through the es- 
tablished retail trade. One group 
of officials views the plan with 
the deepest misgiving as a means 
of giving the retail trade an 
opening wedge into Government 
subsidies, while another group 
thinks that a way may have been 
found to open wide new outlets 
for consumption of foodstuffs 
that may cut down dependence 
on crop control. 


x* * * 


Word has it that the White 


House is disturbed by the volume. 
of correspondence that calls for 
an isolationist policy by this 
country to avoid entanglements 
abroad. The President is counted 
on during his next cross-country 


trip to argue for a positive for- 
eign policy grounded on Ameri- 
can participation in world affairs. 


A big fight over 1940 relief 
money will not be over its 
amount but over who is to con- 
trol its distribution. Handi- 
cap facing many conservative 
Senators who would like control 
of the funds is that, much as 
they fear control of relief by a 
Federal machine, they are 
equally afraid of giving control 
to the State machines. 


x * 


Real reasons behind appointment 
of Admiral Leahy as Governor 
of Puerto Rico were two: (1) 
His ability; (2) to have a high- 
ranking Navy man on the island 
during the next few years while 
the United States pours almost 
ten million dollars into Naval 
defense works there, 


x 


What amounts to almost wartime 
restrictions has been clamped 
down on correspondents covering 
War-and. Navy Departments. Re- 
cent spy scares now have the 
generals and admirals leaning 
over backwards to safeguard 
military and naval secrets. 


Despite denials, reports persist 
that Great Britain will make an 
offer to pay something on de- 
faulted World War debts about 
the time that the King and 
Queen arrive in Washington. 
Isolationists on Capitol Hill are 
wary, fearing a British attempt 
to evade the Johnson Act which 
now bars loans to Britain. 


* 


“Inside”? stories telling of a split 
between Henry Morgenthau, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and 
President Roosevelt—with taxa- 
tion as the cause—are described 
by intimates of both to be fabri- 
cations. The real dope is that 
Mr. Roosevelt, for two years, has 
insisted that the responsibility 
for taxation must rest on Con- 
gress and that there is to be no 
administration tax program. 


xk tk 


Politicians are closely watching 
developments of the political 
friendship between James A. 
Farley, Postmaster General, and 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture. In this combina- 
tion is represented the city and 
the country viewpoint either way 
the combination is worked—with 
Farley in first or second place 
on the ticket, or Wallace in first 
or second place. 


New Dealers report privately 
that President Roosevelt remains 
uninterested in new spending 
plans as a means of reviving 
business. Word has it that the 
President continues to expect 
the spending program begun in 
mid-1938 to produce a broad re- 
covery. 

High Government officials who 
have had an important part in 
guiding the policies and the 
programs of recent years now are 
talking guardedly—but definitely 
—of an “impasse” within the ad- 
ministration. The President is 
described as feeling that he can- 
not get anything from Congress 
and is unwilling to make new 
moves, while old-time advisers 
are urging that new moves may 
be necessary to revive recovery. 


x* 


U. S. short wave broadcasters 
emitting to South America hear 
that the FCC may soon permit 
them to sign commercial spons- 
ors for their programs which to 
date have been sustained by the 
broadcasting companies them- 
selves. Forecast is a radio trade 
drive to offset totalitarian com- 
petition. 


—Harris & Evin; 

BUSINESS MINDED 
Secretary of Commerce Harry Hopkins (lef: 
takes time out from planning an “embassy for 
business” to congratulate Leon Henderson, new 


member of the Securities 


Commission 


and) Exchance 
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A U. S. ‘DOCTOR’ 
FOR BUSINESS 


A new bureau to aid business. 
Secretary Hopkins plans a staff of 
business experts in his department. 


crete form. 


The first step is seen in President Roosey: \: 
request for a supplemental- appropriation 


of Secretary Hopkins’ personal staff. 


to bring business and Government closer * 
gether for mutual benefit, looking eventually 


ward the establishment of a Bureau of Indus 


LANS to make the Department of Commerc 
a more positive aid to business are taking cou- 


e 


$255,000 for the Department. Of this sum. $225 
000 is to be used for salaries for new member: 


Behind the request is the Secretary’s policy 


ije 
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Taxes, Dirigibles, Linen Blankets, Hay Fever .. ; 


o* 


Another Peace Appeal? . . . Our Idle Dollars 


HE 324th week of the Presidency of the 
United States under Frankling D. Roose- 
velt was a week tangled in a national question 
mark, a question mark which curled in and out 
among Presidential problems, big and small, 
domestic and international.. 


What would the President do about tax re- 
vision? What would the President do about his 
hay fever? What would the President do about 
America’s No Man’s Land, Harlan County, Ken- 
tucky? What would the President do about 
the status of the American cow? What would 
the President do about the judgeship vacancy 
in western Virginia?’ 

What would the President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt do about a linen blanket for King George 
VI? What would the President do to get the 
nation’s bulging capital resources into circu- 
lation? What would the President do about 
building a Navy dirigible? What would the 
President do about issuing to Europe another 
appeal for peace? And what would the Presi- 


dent do about the 1940 elections? 


Except for the hay 
The Answers fever, and 1940 election 


To Some Vexing problems, these questions 
Questi one were to a certain ex- 

| tent answered during the 
past week. 

The Chief Executive received a telegram 
from the United Mine Workers asking for 
Presidential intervention to remove Kentucky 
National Guardsmen from Harlan County. 
Five minutes later the telegram was in the 
office of Attorney General Murphy. The Presi- 
dent, it was understood, felt that the Federal 
Government had no power to act on such an 
appeal. 


The next day, in the company of Secretary of 
Labor Perkins, Dr. John R. Steelman received 
the thanks of President Roosevelt for the ef- 
forts of the Conciliation, Service in bringing 
about “collective bargaining without anybody’s 
orders.” 


Throughout the week the bucolic question of 


corned beef loomed large and black on the na- 
tional horizon—all because of an apparent mis- 
understanding. When the smoke had cleared— 
somewhat—it was learned at Tuesday’s press 
conference that the President, in ordering Ar- 
gentine canned corned beef for the Navy, had 
meant to cast no aspersions on the virtue of the 
American cow. 


According to the Chief Executive, who read 


+ 


—Harris & Ewing 


> KING’S DISH? 


If Mrs. Roosevelt has her way, she will arrange 

a little picnic for the British rulers when they 

visit the President at Hyde Park. “Hot dogs” 

would be the dish. No novice himself. when it 

comes to roasting “weenies” is the President, as 

this photograph taken at a “summer White 
House” picnic shows. 


from an unidentified report, in Argentina the 
best cuts are used for canning; in the United 
States said are sold on the fresh meat market. 
When he asked the correspondents whether any 


of them had eaten canned corned beef, he re- 


ceived a full-throated, Greek-chorus reply, 
“Yes, sir!” Western Congressmen were still 
grumbling by the end of the week—but still 
eating Brazilian corned beef in the Senate res- 
taurant as one Senator discovered. 


Because so many officeholders have recently 
resigned from the Government service, ~ 
President sent nominations, right and left, to 
the Senate for confirmation. As far as the 
western Virginia judgeship vacancy was con- 
cerned, President Roosevelt made a second ef- 
fort, and this time his new nomination, that of 
Armistead M. Dobie, Dean of the University of 
Virginia Law School, won the approval of the 
two Senators most concerned, Virginia’s Byrd 
and Glass. 


By the end of the week the great “linen 
blanket mystery” was solved at last—much to 


* Mrs. Roosevelt’s relief. The White House had 


been informed that a linen blanket was indis- 
pensable to the comfort of King George VI. 
That linen blanket was an unknown quantity 
to the First Lady. She just didn’t know what 
a linen blanket was. A linen blanket was Greek 
to frantic department store buyers, as well. 


Finally, a Washington society patron, who 
had been in England, saved the day by defining 
the linen blanket as a linen casing in which 
the blanket is slipped to keep it clean. That 
still left the question as to whether the King 
is in the habit of using the casing as a cover- 
ing when taking naps. ) 

Also on the list of comfort-indispensables was 
plenty of hot water for the ladies-in-waiting 
who would bring their own hot-water bottles— 
in case Washington in June should be too 


cool, 
Writing to “Dear Joe” 
A Challenge (Senator O'Mahoney, 
To TNEC to Aid chairman of the Tempo- 
ery Drive National Economic 
Committee), the Presi- 
dent challenged the committee to provide an 
answer to the problem of how to get the nation’s 
unemployed dollars into beneficial use. 


With three large dirigibles already lost, the 
President decided last week not to build any 
more. At first he and the Secretary of the 
Navy had planned to build a small, $1,000,000 
ship for coast patrol purposes, but when it was 
found that the smaller ship would be less 
safe than the .arger type, the project was 
given up completely. One-half hour before the 
announcement the Navy’s newest blimp, K-2, 
crashed at Lakehurst. 


On the first day of the week a Washington 
correspondent had reported that the President 


was prepared to issue another suggestion for 


an international economic conference when the 
time was ripe. A few days later President 
Roosevelt said that he had read the dispatch 
and that it was the first intimation he had had 
of a new proposal. White House Secretary 
Early remarked that the report was “made out 
of whole cloth.” 

The President’s vacation plans were very 
much in the air at the close ot the week. They 
all seemed to hinge upon the adjournment of 
Congress. Present indications are that he will 
head west for the San Francisco Fair around 
June 15. In the meantime, the President took a 
minor week-end vacation sailing down the 
Potomac. 


trial Economics, which will aid business much 
as the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in ‘he 
Department of Agriculture assists farmers. 


A preliminary step will be the enlargemen: of 
the Secretary’s personal staff, which will 
ground for the proposed bureau. Close associsirs 
of Secretary Hopkins report that he wants a s‘aif 
of highly competent economists and business 
men whom he can use to make sound ana! ses 
of industrial problems. 
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Will Prescribe Treatment 
For Ills of Business 


Commerce Department officials point to Dr. 
Willard L. Thorp, economic adviser to the Secre- 
tary, as the type of man Mr. Hopkins has in 
mind. Dr. Thorp left Dun & Bradstreet for te 
Commerce department when Mr. Hopkins was 
named Secretary. 


The idea is to use the group as research co- 
sultants and economic counsellors to study busi- 
ness ills and prescribe treatment. The new s'ail 
is not to be burdened with administrative 1ou- 
tine, but rather will be free to devote itse:: '9 
larger problems affecting business, such 15 
tariffs, inventories, marketing, production «nd 
price trends. 

Initial work of the group probably will be «°- 
voted to acting as liaison agent retween bus'- 
ness men and regulatory bodies. Deparime: 
officials believe that much friction between bu>'- 
ness and Government could be avoided throu: 
proper consultation in the first place. 


They point out, as an example, that m.ny 


| business disputes with the anti-trust division v! 


the Department of Justice probably could i1\°¢ 
been avoided if proper governmenttal advice 5.4 
been available before the difficulties arose. Pi¢>- 
ent plans of the Commerce Department wi «4 
supply such advice from the proposed grou) » 
experts. 

This group is expected to grow into the Bucs! 
of Industrial Economics, which will becom: + 
vast and vital storehouse of data to assist : 
erations of American business and guide D\-- 
ness men in planning their future courses. '' 
is expected that such a bureau could func:) 
for business generally much as industrial a'4 
marketing research divisions now function ‘v! 
large corporations of which they are a part. 


Research to Assist 
Smaller Businesses 


Officials of the Department point out 
nearly all large enterprises rely heavily up’ 
their own researches in making future pia's 
but that smaller businesses cannot afford \° 
maintain research departments. A governm«' 
tal agency which fills this need would, in t!©! 
opinion, be beneficial both to business and °° 
general welfare, by eliminating a large amo'!"' 
of guess work in planning. 


Another goal of the Commerce Department ' 
to enlarge the domestic field force of the Bure: 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, so ts! 
statistical data compiled by the Bureau can °° 
more readily available to business men, and % 
that business men may consult personally ¥+"" 
Bureau representatives on their immediate pro* 
lems. 

The enlarged field force also would increase 
the fact-gathering ability of the Departme”' 
and thus be-of greater value to the general UM» 
ness community, which, it is felt, needs all ‘°° 
data it can get to operate at maximum éfficien®>: 
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IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


{Continued From Page 1) 


of the British sovereigns to 
“g country is merely incidental 

9 their visit to Canada and is 
by no political motive 
other than the improvement of 
the ties of friendship between 
the British Empire and the 
United States. 

An augury of a more fortu- 
nate turn of events in Europe 
came as the ship of the British 
King and Queen neared Canada. 


Premier Mussolini in an ad- 
dress at Turin, Italy, declared 
his belief that the problems 
now facing Europe can be set- 
tled peaceably. 

Developments in the Far East 
were not so favorable. 

A Japanese challenge to the 
status of international settle- 
ments in China was met by the 
landing of American, British 
and French naval forces in the 
international area on the island 
of Kulangsu in the harbor of 
Amoy. At the same time the 
State Department had a note de- 
livered to the Japanese Foreign 
Ofice rejecting Japanese over- 
tures for revision of the status 
of the Shanghai International 
Settlement. 

Another event of internation- 
al importance was the inaugura- 
tion of regularly scheduled 
trans-Atlantic air service be- 
tween the United States and 
Europe. 

But development of lighter- 
than-air craft was given a set- 
back, when, on the recommenda- 
tions of a private firm, President 
Roosevelt abandoned plans for 
building an experimental dirigi- 
ble for the Navy. 

Another experiment, however, 
on which the go-ahead signal 
was flashed, opened in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., with the inauguration 
in that city of the: Agriculture 
Department's food stamp plan 
for the distribution of surplus 
commodities to the needy. 

In the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, Jerome N. 
Frank was elected chairman to 
fll the vacancy caused by the 
appointment of . William O. 
Douglas to the Supreme Court. 
The election followed the swear- 
ing in of Leon Henderson as a 
commissioner, 

Except in Harlan County, 
Kentucky, where some operators 
tefused to accept the new con- 
tract with the United Mine 
Workers, the bituminous coal 
industry peacefully accepted the 
Working conditions outlined in 


The United J tates News 


Remsqrats: WHY MONEY IS IDLE AND BUSINESS LAGS: 
TNEC HUNT FOR WAYS TO REVIVE INVESTMENT 


THE 


OR six years spokesmen for busi- + 


ness and industry have been urg- 
ing the Federal Government to bal- 
ance its budget and economize. 
With this done, they have repeat- 
edly said, business confidence would 
revive, private investment would be 
Stimulated and prosperity would re- 
turn. To their statements, the busi- 
ness» community has generally ad- 
hered. 
The Temporary National Economic 
Committee is currently examining 


Investment, key to re- 
covery. Why savings in 
America pile up unused. 


Plans to make them active. 


the validity of these business theo- 
ries, and within the next fortnight 
will have completed ‘hearings on a 
Study conducted by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission into sav- 
ings and investments. 

Testimony already presented by 
business leaders reveals that four 
big industries, at least, would find 
no necessity to tap the stores of idle 
money, whatever their need for ex- 
pansion. As far as General Electric, 
General Motors, United States Steel 
and United Aircraft are concerned, 
they are perfectly capable of finan- 
cing from their own reserves what- 
ever plant expansion the return of 
prosperity would demand. 

After tracing the history of Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Owen OD. 
Young, chairman, testified that his 


company has built its capital largely | 


out of undistributed profits, 
during its 


that 


tained. With amply liquid capital, 


General Electric does not expect in | 


the near future to have to appeal to 
any outside investors for funds. 


Reserves Provide 


Cash for Business 


The same situation prevails in the 
United States Steel 
Edward Stettinius, board chairman, 


reported that during its corporate | 
existence, “Big Steel” had accumu- | 


lated a billion dollars out of its earn- 


ings, applying them to depreciation, | 
| creased activity. 


obsolescence and surplus accounts. 


Similar .testimony was received | 
also from Alfred P. Sloan, chairman | 
of General Motors, 


finances expansion 
earnings, and from Frederick B. 
Rentschler, board chairman of 
United Aircraft Corporation. The 
Rentschler testimony was regarded 


from its own 


as Significant,. because United Air- | 
craft represents a young industry | 
Which has financed itself without | 
outside aid, ploughing earnings back 


into the company. 

In conclusion, TNEC heard from 
Dr. Oscar L. Altman, SEC econo- 
mist. Dr. Altman bolstered testi- 
mony given by the corporation lead- 
ers by stating that, generally, Amer- 
ican business depends upon new in- 
vestment for only a small part of 
its financial needs. He stated that 
from 1923 to 1929, business savings, 
depreciation and depletion contrib- 
uted 6.4 billions a year toward finan- 
cing outlays on plant and equip- 


the Pecent] _ ment, whereas new security issues 
y concluded agree- | contributed only 1.8 billions an- 

mnt. nually. 
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lifetime the company | 
earned 939 million dollars, and that | 
192 million of this sum has been re- | 


national 
Corporation. | 


whose company , 


— 


“Idle Machines, Idle Men, Idle Money” 


Alvin H. Hansen 


Opening a “‘man-in-the-street” 


—Harris & Ewing 


Alfred P. Sloan 


study of depression causes, Prof. 


Alvin H. Hansen, of Harvard University, details to the TNEC a 


four-point program to start the. flow of 


“chronic unemployment”, 


“idle money” and prevent 


Before the same committee, Alfred P. 


Sloan, Chairman of the Board of General Motors, declares that 


as the national income “goes up”, 


the automobile industry “goes 


up’, and sees no reason why it should not continue. 


From John W. Barriger, chief ex- 
aminer for the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, 
learned that even the nation’s rail- 
roads, generally regarded as a 
industry,” found in their own earn- 
ings funds sufficient to finance their 
own expansion. 
dicated that during the past 18 years, 


the committee | 


“sick 


His testimony in- | 


the railroad industry reinvested earn- | 


ings of 7 billions in plant and equip- 


“ment, an amount equal to a third of 


the total value of the nation’s rail- 
roads, as estimated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The gist of a week’s testimony be- 


fore TNEC was that American busi- | 


/ ness as presently constituted has no 


need to call upon capital markets | 
for funds, whatever the degree of | 


prosperity. 

In fine, the committee, urged by 
President Roosevelt to 
for “idle dollars,” 
business community has within it- 


self sufficient dollars to meet any | 
in- | 


future demand for 
In other words, 
outlets for idle dollars must be found 
outside prevailing business circles. 
The significance of this problem 
was presented to the committee at 


expected 


| the & start of the current nearings by 


THE TASK 


find outlets | 
found that the | 


President Roosevelt's letter May 16 | 


to Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
(Dem.), 


of Wyoming, Chairman of | 


the Temporary National Economic 


Committee, urging that the Commit- 
tee seek ways to bring idle men and 
idle capital together to produce em- 
ployment and prosperity, follows in 
full tert: 


EAR JOE. In my message to the 

Congress initiating the work of 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, I had occasion to say 
that idle factories and idle workers 
profit no man. It may equally be 
said that idle dollars profit no man. 
The present phase of the hearings 


before the Committee bears directly | 


upon this problem. 


It is a matter of common knowl- | 


edge that the dollars which the 
American people save each year are 
not yet finding their way back into 
productive enterprise in sufficient 
volume to keep our economic ma- 


chine turning over at the rate re- | 


quired to bring about full employ- 
ment. We have mastered the tech- 
nique of creating necessary credit; 
we have now to deal with the pro- 
lem of assuring its full use. 


Seeking the Reasons 
Why Capital Idles 


In the series of hearings which 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 


mission is to hold before your Com- | 


mittee, I take it that a major prob- 
lem of your Committee will be to 
ascertain why a large part of our 
vast reservoir of money and savings 
has remained idle in stagnant pools. 

Is it because our economy is leav- 
ing an era of rapid expansion and 
entering an era of steadier growth, 


calling for relatively less investment | 


in capital goods? 


Is it because of lag, leak and fric- | 


tion on the operation of investment 
‘markets which pervert the normal 
flow of savings into non-productive 
enterprise? 

These are questions for your Com- 
mittee to answer. 


I know of no more urgent ones in’ 


the country today. 


The hearings before your Commit- | 


Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, Harvard Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy. Dr. 
tansen’s thesis is that the flow of 
savings must be directed into busi- 
ness activity if the national economy 
is to thrive. 

He pointed out that the national 
economy is geared to a program of 
capital expansion, that prosperity is 
measured directly by outlays for new 
equipment and new plant that 
funds for these outlays must come 
from savings. 

During the prosperous years from 


1923 to 1929, Dr. Hansen pointed out, 


“average annual expenditure on cap- 
ital outlays ... amounted to 18.3 bil- 
lions of dollars. It required this vol- 
ume of capital outlays to lift the 
national income to 77 billions, the 
average income figure for this period 
of high prosperity.” 

- The prosperity of the twenties was 
attributed by Dr. Hansen to five vital 
factors, each of which created in- 
come by spending savings: 

1. Residential construction, stimu- 
lated both by cessation of house- 
building during the World War and 
an increase of 16 million in the pop- 
ulation. 

2. Public construction, financed 
heavily State ane local borrow- 


F -TN EC: 
TTER 


tee, I hope, will assume the task of 
analyzing the financial machine in 
its relation to the creation of more 
needed wealth. We know that the 
mechanism can be improved. Im- 


‘provement can only be made on a 


basis of clear analysis. Having made 
that analysis, I hope that your Com- 
mittee will then be able to indicate 
ways by which the machine may be 
made to function more efficiently. 

We have an immense amount of 
wealth which needs to be created in 
this country. Much of it can be cre- 
ated through private enterprise. 
Some of it can properly be created 
through quasi-public agencies. 

The problem is to use our added 
savings and increased credit to get 
this wealth moving, that is, to get it 
now on productive enterprises; and, 
at the same time, to make savings 
available for use in all categories of 
private enterprise, as weil as for the 
great and recognized enterprises 
which can command capital, but 
have less actual need of capital than 
many smaller but equally deserving 
enterprises. 


Provision of Credit to 
Local Governments 


There is also the problem of de- 
termining how credit can best be 
made available for instrumentali- 
ties of local government and for those 
quasi-public enterprises which must 
do the work which cannot be done 
by private enterprise. 


We have developed meth- 
ods of connecting money with men 
and materials so as to get useful 
work done. We Shall need to use 
all of these opportunities, or, if you 


choose to put it differently, we must | 


meet all of the demands made on 
our system, if we are to have last- 
ing prosperity. 


It is our task to find and energeti- | 


cally adopt those specific’ measures 
which will bring together idle men, 
machines and money. 
en the structure of 
economy. 
’ Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 


democratic 


In propor- 
tion as we succéed, we shall strength- | 


ing. State and local debt increased 4 


during this period at the rate of a 
billion dollars a year. 

3. The outlet for savings in for- 
eign loans and investments, which 
gave foreign countries enough pur- 
chasing power to buy from 
United States 106 billion 
more goods than it sold. 


4. Consumer installment credit, 
which financed purchase of durable 
consumers’ goods (such as automo- 
biles) to the extent of 10.6 billions. 

5. The prodigious growth of the 
automobile industry, which in turn 
fostered and sustained expansion in 
rubber, oil, glass, steel, road equip- 
ment, cement and kindred materials. 


Thus the 1920’s saw a heavy de-- 


mand for the savings of the com- 
munity; but, in Dr. Hansen’s opin- 
ion, the “income-creating force” of 
these five factors was largely spent 
by 1929. 

The present problem, Dr. Hansen 
noted, is to find new ways to absorb 
new savings, since replacements and 
renewals of plant and equipment are 
already provided for in depreciation 
allowances of corporations. “We 


must have expansion in order to use | 
our savings and prevent chronic un- | 


employment,” he said. 


the | 
dollars | 
_ decade of the twenties and the pres- 


Dr. Hansen’s thesis was bolstered 
through testimony from Dr. Lauch- 
lin Currie, assistant research direc- 


tor for the Board of Governors of | 


the Federal Reserve System. Dr. 


Currie produced statistics and charts | 
to show how national savings had | 


been offset, or invested, during the 


ent decade. He contended that all 


savings must be. offset somehow if | 


consumptive demand is to be sus- 
tained. 

In Dr. Hansen's opinign the reason 
for the “anemic caine of the 


prosperity of.1936-1937” can be found | 


in the failure of residential building 
to pick up, thereby adding substan- 
tially to capital outlays. The 1937 
rise was held due largely to an in- 
crease in inventories, stimulated by 
rising consumptive demand. 

The economists also pointed out in 
passing that public expenditures in 
1929 were equal to those of 1937, ex- 
cept that in 1929 the spending was 
done by State and local governments 
while in 1937, Federal spending was 


_ predominant. TNEC plans to explore 


this field later. 


In stimulating the investment of | 


savings, for which business appar- 


+ ently has no pressing need, Dr. Hane 
sen suggested that Government 
funds be used to develop new indus- 
tries, that the Government finance 
a railroad equipment company upon 
a Self-liquidating basis, and that in- 
terest rates be lowered on residen- 
tial housing. He also stated that 
consumption should be stimulated 
through the reduction of such taxes 
as sales and social security levies. 


As an alternative to determined 
efforts to put the nation’s reservoir 
of savings, now lying idle in banks 
and insurance companies, to produc- 
tive use, Dr. Hansen pointed to Eng- 
land. In that country, he said, 
“savings are being siphoned into 
consumption in very considerable 
volume through the tax structure 
and through expenditures on social 
| services.” 


Presumably, England’s example 
could be followed in America by tax- 
ing the savings supply and redis- 
tributing it through the population. 
Government economists have not 
recommended such activity. They 
seem instead to be leaning toward a 
Government lending policy to stimu- 
late private enterprise, and to sup- 
port for this policy from well-ad- 
vised public works. 


SELLING FAST BECAUSE 


OF 25 BIG FEATURES Found 
‘tin Most High-Priced Cars— 
PLY MOUTH has 20_ 
CAR “2” has 9_CAR “3” has 7! 


ILLUSTRATED BELOW 


wheel, tire 
beam with 


Luxe’’mod 
include all 


ered prices 


—DELIVERED IN DETROIT, including front 
and rear bumpers, bumper guards, spare 


and tube, foot control for headlight 
indicator oninstrument panel, ash4 


tray in front and rear, sun visor, safety glass 
and big trunk space (19.3 cubic feet). Plyme- 
outh ‘‘Roadking’’ models start at $645; ‘‘De 


elsslightly higher. Plymouth prices 
federal taxes. Transportation and 


state, local taxes, if any, are not included. See 
your nearby Plymouth dealer for local delive 


. PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYS- 


LER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


SMARTEST OF THE 
LOW-PRICED CARS 


PLYMOUTH GIVES YOU MORE QUALITY FEATURES THAN 
THE “OTHER TWO” LOW-PRICED CARS COMBINED! 


PLYMOUTH 
IS THE 


when you check up on advanced 
features! 


sands are changing over to Plym- 
outh... have made Plymouth the 
fastest growing automobile in the 


ATatremendousdifference 
among low-priced cars— 


Everybody expectsa high-priced 


car to have the best materials, the 
finest engineering. 


But Plymouth is the only car 


that brings this same quality en- 
gineering within reach of the low- 


priced car buyers! 


The result? Buyers by the thou- 


De 


entire history of the industry! 

Note a few of the 25 important 
quality features which are found 
in most high-priced cars... 


All-Silent Transmission 

Front Coil Springs 

X-Braced Frame 

Hypoid Rear Axle 

“‘L-head’”’ Engine Design 

Four Rings per Piston 

Full Pressure Lubrication 
Roller Bearing Universal Joints 


Think of it...the Plymouth “‘Road-< 
king’’ has 20 out of the 25...and the 


Luxe Plymouth has 24! 
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The United States News 


May 22, 1939 


Senator A. J. Ellender 


Democrat, Louisiana; Member, 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, 


answers: 
HAVE your favor of the 9th, ask- 
€ ing that I express my views in re- 


gard to subsidizing agriculture ~by 
answering certain specific questions 
propounded by you. I hand you here- 
with my answers to the questions 
submitted, paragraph by paragraph: 

1. 1 firmly believe it is necessary 
to subsidize agriculture, and in my 
opinion the amount voted by the 
Senate a few days ago is inadequate, 
It, is a well recognized fact that in- 
dustry needs protection by way of 
the tariff so as to offset the effect of 
cheap labor from abroad, and by the 
Same token farmers must be com- 
pensated for the high cost that they 
must pay for the goods and wares 
they use in conducting their farm- 
ing operations. 

2. I would not favor Government 
Subsidies that would cause a read- 
justment away from the family-size 
farm and toward industrialization of 
agriculture. Every form of Govern- 
ment subsidy so far advocated has 
paid more attractive subsidies to 
family-size farms than to large 
farms. The unit cost on a large in- 


dustrialized farm is small in com- | 


Parison to that on a small farm, 
hence the necessity for more. sub- 
Sidy per unit in favor of the small 


+ 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR A. J. ELLENDER 


Rep. John Taber 


Republican, New York; Ranking 
Minority Member, House 
Committee on Appropriations, 


answers: 


HAVE your letter with reference | 


to the farm subsidy proposition. 


I am convinced that the plight of | 


the American farmer is much worse 

than at any time in our history. | 
He is suffering (1) from the nat- 

ural results of the crop control op- 


farm. 

3. I* is obvious that, should subsi- 
dies be withdrawn, unrestricted pro- 
duction would return and the inevi- 
table piling up of surpluses would 
cause agriculture to sink below the 
level of 1932. The income of the 
farmer must be raised to at least 20 
per cent to 25 per cent of our na- 
tional income in order to insure per- 
manent prosperity of our nation. 

How can we expect permanent 
prosperity when those who clothe 
and feed us and who constitute 40 
per cent of our ‘population receive 
a scant 10 per cent of our national 
income? 


Senator L. J. Frazier 
Republican, North Dakota; 
Member, Senate Committee 
on Agriculture, 


answers: 


E Agricultural Adjustment Act 

- that is now in force is not my 

idea of a farm bill, and I am satis- 

fied will never begin to solve the 
farm problem. 


If the farmers who produce the 
five farm products that are listed in 
that Act are to get what the Depart- 
ment calls a parity price, it would 
take an appropriation of approxi- 
mately one and a half billion dollars 
each year in benefit payments to 


make up the difference between the | 


present prices of those farm com- 
modities and the so-called parity 


_ erations of Mordecai Ezekiel, Thomas 
Corcoran, Benjamin Cohen and Sec- 
retary Wallace and from the pur- 


chase and stofage of tremendous | 
quantities of agricultural products | 


of all types by the Surplus Commod- 


ities Corporation which are a con- | 


stant menace to the improvement of | every respect. 


prices, (2) from the high price of 
labor brought about by the opera- 
tions-ef the WPA, and (3) from un- 
der-consumption due to the stopping 
Of industry through the NRA, the 
| reduction in duties on farm products 
| and manufactured products, all of 


tion of the purchasing power 
agricultural products in our cities. 
The items of direct aid to agricul- 
ture contained in the Agricultural 
bill involve $499,560,000 for soil con- 
servation payments, and about $350,- 


ments.” For my own part, I was 
willing .to let the $499,560,000 stay in 
the bill because I recognized that 
the farmer is bad off. I do not think 
that that policy should last forever, 
but I do think that it is probably 
necessary to allow it to go on at ~— 
time. 

| The deficit for this year has al- 
ready reached $2,936,000,000 as of a 
week ago. It will be very close to 
$4,000,000,000 by the 30th of June. 
It would be above $4,000,000,000 if 1t 
were not for the juggling that has 
| taken place in the last two or three 
years by the issuance of bonds by 
agencies such as the RFC, the Hous- 
ing Authority and other agencies. 


which has resulted in the destruc. | Democratic leaders sought to offset 


for | 


000,000 for so-called “parity pay- | 


price as figured by the Department 
of Agriculture. An appropriation of 
that kind is absolutely out of the 
question, in my opinion. 

: You speak about the widespread 
readjustment away from  family- 
sized farms. That is not a natural 
consequence but is brought about by 
the fact that insurance companies, 
the Land Bz.nk and other bank loan- 
ing companies have been forced to 
foreclose on a 
farm lands because the farmers are 
forced to sell their products below 
cost of production, and, therefore, it 


very large amount of | 


America needs to restore her pur- 
chasing power and boost her agri- 
cultural consumption by getting rid 
of the National Labor Relations Act, 
the Wage-Hour Act and by restoring 
the duty on imports. 

I do not think that the soil con- 
servation payments should be with- 


but I do think that a policy must be 


in that withdrawal. 
The more money we spend, the 


drawn from the farmers this year, 


started very shortly “that will result 


deeper into the mire this country 


has been impossible for them to 
make their payments on these loans. 
Minimum Price Plan 


What the farmers need, in my 
Opinion, is legislation by the Con- 


there is for a comeback. The spend- 
ing of money has not brought pros- 
perity. It has brought distress and 
lowered the standard of living of our 
farmers and our workers. 


gress to fix a minimum price for the 
amount of our principal farm prod- 
ucts used for home consumption, the 


price to be based on average cost of 
production, including a fair profit. 

If a measure of that kind can be 
adopted covering forty or fifty of our 
principal agricultural products, I do 
not think there will be any surplus 
question involved, at least after a 
year or two, as there are only a very 
few farm commodities of which 


there is ordinarily any surplus pro- | 


duction and if the farmer could get 
a price based on cost of production 
for the domestically consumed por- 
tion of his products, he would, it 
seems to me, refrain from producing 
any surplus crops but would produce 
Other crops of which there is no sur- 
plus and no likelihood of any. 


Aid Also for Industry 


The effect of a bill of this kind 
would mean the restoration of the 
farmer’s purchasing power, allowing 
him to buy necessities that are need- 
ed and thus creating a sale for man- 
ufactured products of mills and fac- 
tories now closed because they can- 
not sell their products. 


It would not only make agricul- | 


tural conditions better, but would be 


a benefit to labor and all legitimate | 
Such a 


business interests as well. 


hill is pending on the Senate Calen- 
dar, known as S. 570. 


Rep. A. H. Andresen 


Republican, Minnesota; Member, 
House Committee on Agriculture, 


answers: 


N my opinion, the question before 
Congress and the councry is not 
one of the continuation of subsidies 
for American agriculture. It is rath- 
' er a question of “How long can the 
Federal Government continue to sell 
its bonds and raise taxes so as to 
provide funds to cover subsidies and 
the ever increasing Federal expense 
load?” 

Another question which seems to 
give little concern to Administration 
_ leaders in and out of Congress can be 
briefly stated as follows: 
the farmers, and more than twenty 
millions of people on public relief, 
do when the Goverriment runs out 
of money with which to pay agri- 
cultural subsidies and continue buy- 
ing food for hungry individuals?” 


ment and the welfare of all Ameri- 
cans are tied up in the. debatable 
answer to these questions. 
The payment of subsidies 
American farmers is not a perma- 
nent solution for the agricultural 


| problem. The New Deal farm pro-. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


Congressional measures to increase the already vast sub- 
sidies to agriculture have caused widespread discussion. 
Are such subsidies wise? Should they be continued and 
‘expanded or should they be ended? Proposed appropria- 
tions for agriculture this year are now near one and one- 
quarter billion dollars. 


Because of the importance of the policy, The United 
States News addressed to all members of theeHouse and 
Senate agriculture committees, heads of agricultural organ- , 
izations, economists and others these questions: 


1. In your opinion is it or is it not necessary to 
subsidize agriculture to this extent? 


2. Is it or is it not a wise Government policy 
that seeks by subsidies to prevent a widespread 
readjustment away from the family-sized farm 
and toward industrialization of agriculture? 


3. What, in your opinion, would be the effect 
of a withdrawal of the large and growing subsi- 
dies that are being paid to individual farmers? 


Many answers received were published in the issue of 
May 15. Additional answers appear herewith. 


gram has brought about a nation-+4 


Reid F. Murray 


Republican, Wisconsin; Member, 
House Committee on Agriculture; 
Former Professor of Animal 
Husbandry, of 
Wisconsin, 


answers: 


HAVE your letter in regard to the 

farm subsidies that are being 
asked of Congress. I question as to 
whether this is exactly a $1,250,000,- 
000 annual Government subsidy, as a 
large part of this money is used for 
experimental and educational pur- 
poses which has been a benefit to the 
whole Nation. 

I am very pleased to answer your 
questions: 

1, It is necessary to subsidize un- 
organized agriculture if other groups 
are to be subsidized. 


*2. It is a wise Government policy 
that seeks to eneourage family-sized 
farms when owned and operated by | 


| 


_ the people living on them. 


wide dislocation for American agri- 
culture, ruinous price levels and the 
loss of our foreign market for ex- 
portable surpluses. 


A casual glance at the daily mar- 
ket pages will disclose that the farm 
program of scarcity has failed in 
Its objective was to 
raise farm prices by paying farmers 
to produce less. 

The program was originally in- 
tended to primarily benefit cotton 
and wheat farmers. When the Ad- 
ministration failed to raise price 


levels for these basic commodities, 


| 


seems to get and the less chance | 


farmer discontent by giving them 
parity payments from the Federal 
Treasury. This method was adopted 
largely to secure political favor at 
the hands of cotton and tobacco 
farmers, and no real attempt has 
been made on the part of the New 
Deal leaders to face the facts and 
work out a sound and workable plan 
to save American agriculture for the 
future. 


I venture to say that if subsidy 
payments would be discontinued be- 
fore the next election, only a few 
members of Congress would be re- 
elected from the cotton and wheat 
sections. This argument is confi- 
dentially used by certain interested 
legislators, as one reason for approv- 
ing additional subsidies. 

While I have heretofore voted 
against subsidies, the depressed con- 
dition of ‘agricultural prices today, 


Charles W. Holman 


Washington, D. C.; Secretary, 
The National Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Federation, 


answers: 


T is the judgment of our organiza- - 


tion that the additional appropria- 
tion of $113,000,000 for the removal 
of agricultural surpluses is absolutely 
essential in the light of the present 
economic condition of agriculture 
and particularly the condition of 
dairying which, as you know, is in 
the state of overproduction due in 
part to the Government program of 
diverting some 30 million acres of 
land from the so-called parity crops. 

Regarding the additional subsidies, 
we feel at the present time that it is 
desirable that the Congress make 
these appropriations. 

We are not advocating either type 
of subsidy as a permanent program 
but we cannot understand why 
people should be so terribly excited 
over some appropriations of this 
character for agriculture when ap- 
parently all the rest of the economic 
body have for years been receiving 
subsidies, directly or indirectly. 

I do not consider that your Ques- 
tion 2 is logical and will not attempt 
to answer it. 

As to Question 3, we feel at the 
present time it would be harmful to 
arbitrarily withdraw the program of 
payments unless some device were 
used to advance materially commod- 
ity prices. If such device were used, 


subsidies would not be necessary. 


W.R. Ronald 


Editor, The Daily Republic, 
Mitchell, §. Dak.; Chairman, 
South Dakota State Planning 
Board, 


answers: | 
E certainly feel that the proposed 
appropriation for the benefit of 
agriculture is fully deserved if there 
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is to be any recognition of the right 
of the farmer to his fair share of the 
national income. 

Ever since the reaction from the 
World War began in 1921, the farm- 
ers’ dollar has been at a discount. 
That is because we have continued 


the protective tariff system after we 
due to New Deal policies, indicates | became a great creditor nation. It 


the necessity for their continuance 


for the coming fiscal year. But this 
is not a permanént solution for the 
agricultural problem. When the 
Federal Government is no longer 
able to raise the money to pay sub- 
sidies, we will find agriculture in 
much worse condition than it is to- 
day, because of general dislocation 
and the loss of our world market. 

The man who operates a family- 
sized farm receives little or no bene- 
fit from the subsidy program. The 
average payment to family-sized 
farmers in thé Northern States is 
less than $100 per farm. 

The future payment of agricultural 
subsidies and the continuation of 


_ large Federal expenditures will come 


“What will | 


to an end by force of necessity. 


When this point is reached, and I 


The future of our form of Govern- | 


Agriculture 


to | 


do not believe that we will have a 
very long time to wait, there will be 
a political upheaval which may ex- 
tend to the point of a nationwide 
revolution, and that will be the end 
of democracy for the United States. 
As a member of the Committee on 
for nearly fourteen 
years, I feel that it is the business of 
Congress to immediately 
working on a non-political and sound 
solution for our agricultural problem 
without the payment of subsidies. 


begin | 
| of 


has maintained the level of prices 
which the farmer must pay whereas 
under free market conditions he is 
subject to world competition and 
world prices for his products. 

Since those from whom he buys 
are subsidized to the extent of many 
billions of dollars a year by reason 
of the protective tariff, the farmer 
cannot possibly make his way unless 
the difference is made up to him in 
some way. Moreover, it is a govern- 
ment obligation because the Govern- 
ment is responsible for the high 
prices the farmer must pay. 

This is not saying that there 
might not be some better way of ap- 
proaching parity of treatment for 
the farmer than the present farm 
bill, but it is the one that was unan- 
imously agreed upon by the last 
national farm conference held in 
Washington in February, 1937, and 
which was attended by the writer. 

Much could be said in the support 
of a somewhat different system that 
would Secure the increased returns 
for the farmer from the consumer 
instead of from the taxpayers in 
general; and of late efforts along 
this line in Washington, 


3. The average farmer in my State | 
has had less than $40 per farm per | 
year. The great necessity is for the | 
farmers to get a decent price for. 
what they raise. : 

While you asked three simple — 
enough questions it would take vol- | 
umes to answer them fully. 

Money has been tossed around here 
freely the past few years and it ap- 
pears that the only time that the 


is when a few dollars are asked for 
agriculture. 

The two weaknesses of the present 
farm program are: 

1. The money does not go to the 
right crops, as the crops subsidized 
only represent a little over one-third 
of the national farm income. 

2. The’ money does not go to the 
right people. 

If present farm program is car- 
ried on another two years by the 
present Administration, it will be dis- 
credited and subjected to just as 


present time. We cannot solve eco- 
nomic problems from political view- 
points, or at least we have not done 
SO. 


Tasks for Government 

The time is here when the Agricul- 
ture Department should be given 
BACK to agriculture. The Agricul- 


the truth by experiments and to dis- 
seminate information. It is supposed 
to be a fact-finding, educational in- 


resume this role the better off agri- 
culture will be. 


bad, the people blame it on the Secre- 
tary of Agricuiiture. I have no per- 
sonal reason to defend or criticize 


but if I were the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, I would tell business men 


the Secretary of Commerce, and men 


Treasury is going to be in danger 


much criticism as the WPA is at the 


ture Department was started to seek 


stitution and the sooner it begins to 


At the present time if*business is 


the present Secretary of Agriculture, 


who wanted more Lusiness to contact 


who wanted better jobs to contact 
the Secretary of Labor, and I would 
try and attend to the 30,000,000 farm 
people who live on the farms of our 
country. 

As long as we have over 25 per cent 
of our people receiving less than 10 
per cent of the national income, as is 
the case today, we will not have a 
prosperous country. These farm peo- 
ple have over 50 per cent of the buy- 
ing power of this country and the 
sooner that agriculture is given its 
rightful share of the national income, 
the sooner we will also expect better 


labor. 
Effects of Trade Pacts 


conditions for business, industry and 


We have heard a great deal about 
the theoretical benefits of the recip- 


rocal trade treaties; but when only 
25 per cent of our exports are agri- 
cultural products and 50 per cent of 


will continue to be sacrificed. 


it is going to be started. 


WPA efficient. 
ticed that mayors 


the United States Treasury. 


the most | 


notable change in position is that | 


the National Farmers’ Union, 
which has now come out for that 
kind of a plan, 


Despite the fact that 


$1,000,000,000 of 


our imports are agricultural prod- 
ucts, the trade treaties will continue 
to ruin the farmers of this country. 
As long as these percentages remain, 
it is easy to see that agriculture 


I have not seen any great remon- 
strance to the great peace-time mili- 
tary appropriations, although I have 
not been able to-find out who is go- 
ing to start a war, or when, or where 


Neither have I seen any disposition 
on the part of anyone to make the 
In fact, I have no- 
from different 
parts of the country are even here 
now trying to get more money. When 
one realizes that the WPA in Wiscon- 
sin had, for the year ending June 
30, 1938, $42,000,000, whereas the 
farmers of Wisconsin had had only 
$40,000,000 during the whole period 
of these farm subsidies; one is apt to 
be swayed too much by a few edi- 
torials in certain. metropolitan pa- 
pers into believing that the farm ap- 
propriations are what will bankrupt 


thirteen 
southern States have received over 
the $2,300,000,000 
that has been used to subsidize agri- | | 
culture the past six years, these same 
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cost of production, or parity price, or 
whatever you wish to call the agri- 
cultural “child.” 


Laws have been passed where the 


SHOULD FEDERAL SUBSIDIES TO FARMERS 
BE CONTINUED, INCREASED OR ABOLISHED? 


+ 


1. O. Schaub 


minimum wage is 25 and 30 cents | 


represents one hour of labor, why 
does not this cotton hour of labor de- 


| Serve the same consideration as any 


other hour of labor in America? 
Low agricultural prices are what 


| bring out the agricultural racketeers, 


as we saw in 1933 and 1934. Many of 


Raleigh, N. C.; Director, 
Extension Service, 


State College of Agriculture, 
answers: 


S regards question one, I do not 
feel that I am in a position to 
express a definite opinion. 
country as large as ours, with 80 
many commodities and varying con. 
ditions, the total amount nece: SSary 
Would, of necessity, pe large. bu! as 
to whether it would require $359 - 
000,000 above those asked by thea 
President, I am unable to Say. | 
As regards question two. 
tainly feel that it is a wise Dolie 
for the Government to provide s1)5- 
Sidies to agriculture and I am firmly 
convinced that the family-sized 
farm should be maintained to the 
fullest extent. Undoubtedly, we sha]! 
see a continuing tendency to large. 
scale farming with the labor pro- 
vided on a wage basis, but in my 
opinion this should be discouraged 


per hour, and if-one pound of cotton | T4ther than encouraged. 


I believe that the withdrawa) of 


_ all. subsidies to agriculture now be- 


be disastrous 


_ cial and political upheaval. 


ing paid to individual farmers wou.d 
from economic 
Standpoint and in turn result in so- 
I do not 


_ think it wise to continually increase 


these have been discredited now, but | 


longer we will have some more pro- 


fessional agricultural racketeers ped- | 
dling their particular brand of medi- | 


Cine oil. 

The trade treaties 
been unfair to agriculture and there 
has not been a Member of Congress 
who has stood on the floor of the 
House and been able to show where 
these trade treaties have been a 
benefit to agriculture. 


Fhese trade treaties are the bottle- 


have surely | 


neck that. prevent agriculture from | 


making any progress and are the 
stumbling block to every agricultural 
program. 


In 1937 we imported $868,000,000 
worth of competitive agricultural 
products and at the same time we 
were appropriating millions for irri- 
gation—other millions for taking 
land out of cultivation—and other 
millions to reduce production in our 
own country. 


When the Federal Housing bill 


was before Congress, the House was | 


not willing to limit these slum units 
to $3,500 apiece. This surely looks 
ridiculous to rural people when 
$3,500 will buy a farm, including: the 
iand, buildings and improvemenis, on 
which a living could be made under 
normal conditions. 

New York City had $217,000,000 
WPA relief funds for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1938, and it has not 


much over twice the population of | 


Wisconsin, which had $42,000,000. 

You probably will be interested in 
knowing that the Federal Treasury 
has been enriched some $22,000,000,- 
000 the past six years from income 
and other taxes, and that agricul- 
ture has had a total of $2,300,000,- 
000 plus. It seems to me that the 
Federal budget is getting out of bal- 
ance through other activities that 
are surely not agriculture. 


GEORGE N. PEEK 


George N. Peek 


Moline, Ill.; Former AAA 
Administrator; Special Adviser 


to President on Foreign 
Trade, 1934-35, 


answers: 


N reply to the three questions 

asked in connection with appro- 
priations for agriculture now being 
considered by Congress: 

Question 1—Yes, necessary under 
present conditions but unfortunate. 

Question 2—yYes, the family-sized 
farm should be encouraged.. 

Question 3—Dis&strous effect eco- 
nomically under present conditions. 

I see no solution of the problem in 
Sight as long as on the one hand 
the Administration seeks to build up 
domestic prices independently 
world prices, and on the other, tear 
them down through impairment, if 
not destruction, 
and insistence upon our continued 


cotton farmers have not received the ax€OEnition of world price levels, 


of | 
industries. 


of the tariff wall | 


the amount of subsidies, but 


the 


if the present low prices prevail much | armer deserves and must have a 


fairly reasonable share of the 
tion’s income. 


Nae 


Rep. Clifford R. Hope 


Republican, Kansas; Ranking 
Minority Member, House 
Committee on Agriculture, 


answers: 


BELIEVE that it is necessary to 
Subsidize agriculture at least to 
the extent contained in the current 
Agricultural Appropriation Bill or 
provide some other method of in- 
creasing agricultural prices which 
will put them on a comparable basis 
With the prices of the things which 
farmers buy. 

Thesubsidies contained inthe 
Agricultural Appropriation Bill added 
tu estimated agricultural income w'!!! 
as a matter of fact fall far short of 
putting agricultural prices on 4 
parity with other prices. 

The following figures from the De- 
partment of Agriculture tell the story 
as to the disparity between agricul- 
tural prices and other prices. In 
February, 1939, the composite price of 
all grains was 66 per cent of the 1909- 
1914 period. The price of cotton and 
cotton seed was 70 per cent of what 
it was during that period. The in- 
dex of price of all agricultural com- 
modities was 92 per cent of the 1909- 
1914 period. 

On the other side of the picture, 
industrial wages were 213 compared 
with 100 in the 1909-1914 period. 
Farm wages were 117 and prices paid 
by farmers for commodities used in 
living and production were 120 as 
compared with 100 in the 1909-1914 
period. Farmers were not get'ing 
rich during 1909 to 1914 but tney 
fared better than during any other 
recent period. 

In the absence of some other 
method of giving farmers a pricé 
comparable with the price of oer 
commodities, we are justified in pa-- 
ing subsidies out of the Federal 
Treasury not only because it is 4 
sound social and economic policy '° 
maintain the rural population! 
this country upon individual’ 
operated family-type farms but 4:59 
because the relative condition 
agriculture today is largely the res! 
of governmental intervention on 5°- 
half of other industries. 


How Tariff Works 


Our tariff system has been to tn 
disadvantage of agriculture because 
tariffs cannot help producers of sur- 
plus crops, the price of which is fixed 
on world markets, and also because 
even where tariff rates are effective 
farmers are not in a position to take 
advantage of them to the same ©** 
tent as industry. Yet tariffs in- 
crease the price of many th" 
farmers buy. 

Today, as the result of legisla’ on, 
transportation rates on the farmers 
products are fixed. Commiss' on 
charges at the stockyards are fixe, 
Monopolies have fixed the price he 
must pay for his machinery and 
many other articles. Legislation [0 


' the benefit of labor, such as ‘" 


Wagner Act and the Wage-and- Hour 
Act, has increased the cost of evel)” 
thing which the farmer buys. 

We can either take away the props 
that have been set vp under ol i 
industries or atterapt to put sims! 
props under agriculture by subs id 
or governmental price fixing. Eco 
nomically, it would be better to P\ 
out some of the props under 01° 
Politically, this is 
ably impossible. 


Additional answer's appear on Pg 
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Their Majesties 
Visit: Behind 
The Formality 


ANY of the 130 million Amevicans 
Vi uno will not be able to see 
Georze VI—By the Grace of God of 
Great Britain and Ireland and of the 


British Dominions Beyond the Seas, - 


xing, Defender of the Faith, Em- 
peror of India—and his queen, Eliz- 
abeth, when they spend five days in 
the United States beginning June 7, 


\ 

Why British royal couple 
differ from other eminent 
visitors to U.S. Three con- 
ditions that restrain King. 


now wondering what makes 


are 
these sovereigns so different from 
other dignitaries—royal and lay— 


who have visited the United States. 

In official Washington, where a 
few hundred of the nation’s leaders 
in society and government have been 
picked to meet the royal pair, there 
is frequent comment on the aloof- 
ness, amount of ceremony and severe 
formality that appear to surround 
the occupants of the British throne. 

To many Americans who are used 
to the democratic handshake and 
the fraternal clap on the back such 
formalities as the bow and the curtsy 
are unfamiliar. Consequently the 
question is asked, why are the first 
British ruling sovereigns to visit this 
country accorded so much more for- 
mal attention than other distin- 
guished visitors? 


Centuries of Tradition 


Behind Formalities 


The answers to:that. question, as 
given by British spokesmen, are 


chiefly three — all rooted deep in | 


more than a thousand years of Eng- 
lish tradition. 

Sir Ronald Lindsay, His Ma- 
jesty's Ambassador to Washington, 
explained part of these points to the 
press last week at the first press con- 
ference he has ever held. Other 
points are explained by British his- 
tory. 

First, the age of the British crown 
as a symbol of divine right com- 
Mands more respect than any other 
crown in the world. George VI and 
Elizabeth, representatives of a crown 
encrusted with the tradition main- 
tained by 59 English Kings since Eg- 
bert of Wessex in the year 827, must 
live within the narrow lines of con- 
duct prescribed by that hoary herit- 
age. To fail to do so would weaken 
the value of the crown, as was illus- 
trated recently when the present 
Duke of Windsor relinquished his 
throne after breaking with that 
thousand-year-old tradition. In this 
light, Englishmen say that the max- 
im, “The King can do no wrong,” is 
almost as much of a restraint on the 
King’s conduct in public as it is a 
teminder to his subjects. 


A Symbol of Unity 
For British Empire 


Second, the difficult position of the 
English crown in these days of tum- 
bling covernments makes it advisa- 
ble that the British rulers be hedged 
with celemony in order to safeguard 
“leir exalted position as a symbol of 
Unity for the British Empire. 

7 In recent years outlying Domin- 
ons have asserted independence 
from the Mother Country, southern 
Ireland has tried to break clean from 
the realm, British interests are 
selene in Many quarters of the 

Consequently a royal trip to 
— and the United States is un- 

taken, 


As Sir Ronald Lindsay says, the 


“s TO the United States “is the 


natural thing in the world” 
‘S intended to strengthen ties 


Sn between England and 
i rme} colony, while at the same 
is being used to 
move relations between Britain 
and Canada 


'okens of Power 


Of the Kingship 
Third. 


me formality surrounds the 
Oval visit 


because of its ticklish na- 
he unique position of the 
the Briticy Government. 
of English Parliament threw 
Ye ing has lost power to make 
a policies or actually to 
for tops country, All this is done 
by Ministers of the crown 
Politically. chosen, though 
Mically selected by the King. 


thls reason, Sir Ronald Lind- 
aie explained that the King will 
Star. Speeches in the United 
alin a toast at a White House 
thamhe. and he will not enter the 

“ts of Congress, but will re- 


Cely 
Capi in the rotunda of the 
tol, 


ture and 
ing in 


| 


‘national defense, 
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Sir Ronald Lindsay, British Ambassador to the U. S., for the first 

time is surrounded by an army of newspaper reporters in the staid 

British Embassy as he explains that there is no more political 

purpose in their Britannic Majesties’ visit than a desire to improve 
the relations between the two countries. 


Puerto Rico, a ‘Gibraltar’ 
For America in Caribbean 


MERICA’S teeming sugar island 

of Puerto Rico, prize of the war 

with Spain, is scheduled to become 
one of the world’s most important | 
naval bases, as a result of legislation | 
row passing Congress. | 


Because the Atlantic Ocean is no | 
longer the “big pond” it used to be, | 
and because of the increasing im- 
portance of the Panama Canal to 
the wide-mouth | 
harbor at San Juan is soon to be 
converted into a base to rival such 
famous strongholds as Gibraltar, | 
Singapore and Heligoland. 

Congress has now authorized ex- 
penditure of $9,300,000 by the Navy 
at Puerto Rico over the next three 
years. In addition, the Army has 
established a new Military Depart- 
ment in the Caribbean to be known | 
as the Puerto Rican Department. 
Its headquarters will be San Juan, 
capital of Puerto Rico. 


And to keep a watchful eye on | 
both military and civil proceedings, | 
Admiral William D. Leahy has been | 
appointed Governor of Puerto Rico, | 
to take office when his term as Chief 
of Naval Operations expires. 

The effects on security of the | 
Caribbean area are expected io be | 
twofold. First, the defense line for | 


moved to San Juan, almost 1,200 
miles closer to Europe. Second, a 
strong base at Puerto Rico, linked 
in with expanded naval installations 
elsewhere in the Caribbean, will help 
to make the Caribbean more than 
ever an “‘American lake.” 


“Rico will go for harbor improve- 
| ments, construction of a landing 
field, construction of a base for pa- 
trol plane squadrons and facilities 
for training of carrier groups. 

When this work is completed, the 
Navy will have a new air and sub- 
marine base. 
the Navy is also to improve air fa- 
cilities in the nearby Virgin Islands 
and to the north at Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba. 

Naval war games held in the 
Caribbean this winter under the 
watchful supervision of the Com- 


ging entrances to the Caribbean near 
Puerto Rico. The new base soon to 
be constructed at San Juan will do 
the needed plugging, Navy officers 
believe. 

A Caribbean Gibraltar, 


result of this refortification. 


>. 


+ the Panama Canal which hitherto | 
_ has rested at the Canal Zone will be | 


The 9.3 million dollars Congress is | 
giving the Navy to spend at Puerto | 


To supplement these, | 


mander in Chief, President Roosevelt — 
himself, revealed a need for plug- | 


strong 
enough to repel any attack on the | 
_ Panama Canal, is expected to be the | 


— 


lomats because: 
talks are lagging after more than a 
' month of tries to write a pact against 
aggression; 
Chamberlain told Commons May 19 
that he would discuss peace terms 
with Germany if Germany gives “a 
renunciation” 
and aggressive aims. 
is if Germany cannot be 
with Russian aid, perhaps 
can be made a friend after all. 


NEWS-LINES 
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Around 
The World 


GREAT BRITAIN 
| pact talks lag. 


Cham- 
berlain makes peace bid. to 


Nazis. 


Is Britain flirting cautiously with 


Hitler because of disappointment 
over attempts to sign Russia to a 
mutual assistance pact? 


This possibility is admitted by dip- 
(1) Soviet-British 


(2) Prime Minister 


of force 
comment 
encircled 
Germany 


of the use 
The 


x * * 


CHINA 


APANESE quit Kulangsu but 
threaten Shanghai settle- 


ment. 


Round one of a struggle between 


the great powers of the West and 
the strongest-nation of the East to 
control China’s internationa! settle- 
ment areas has been won by the 
United States, Britain and France to 
the detriment of Japan. 
be the outcome of round two? 


What will 


Japanese soldiers left Kulangsu 


island, international zone of Amoy, 
last week after Britain, France and 
the United States made. a show of 
force by landing three times as many 
men as 
Japan demands more rights to own 
land and to govern in Shanghai’s 
rich international settlement. There, 
too, the western powers have made 
a display of force but the showdown 
has yet to come. 
Hull in a note to Japan rejects any 
change in control of the Shanghai 
area except by “friendly negotiation”, 


the Japanese. But now 


Secretary of State 


= 


PALESTINE 


RITISH ratio of two Arabs 
to every Jew angers Jews. 
Trouble of a different kind for 


Britain in the Holy Land is fore- 
shadowed by the British White Paper 
on Palestine which limits Jewish im- 
migration to 75,000 over the next five 
years, sets the size of the Zionist 
national home at one-half the Arab 
population unless the Arabs permit 
_ more Jews to enter, and promises an 


| independent State of Palestine in ten 


years 
factory at that time. 


— 


The 


caused by Jewish resistance, whereas, 


if conditions there are satis- | before, British soldiers encountered | answer, Jews are contemplating 
| opposition chiefly from Arabs. Now | smuggling immigrants, boycotting 
trouble this time will be | Arabs are to have the upper hand in | Britain and resisting British au- 
the Palestine of the future and, in | thority. 


a 


AND HUDSON PRICES START | 
DOWN AMONG AMERICA’S 
LOWEST 


delivered in Detroit, equipped to drive; 
including Federal taxes, noc including 
state and local taxes, if any. Low time 
yment terms, with new Hudson-C.1.T. 
lan. Prices subject to change without 
notice. Weather-Master Fresh Air and 
Heat Control available in all models at 
slight extra cost. 


SEE HOW MUCH MORE YOU GET IN A 


THAN IN ANY OF THE “OTHER THREE” 


Com 


More Front Seat Room! 


More Luggage Room! 


. « Car A . « 1O¥eu.f. 

HUDSON . 55 in. 7. HUDSON 20% cu. ft. 


HUDSON . 56 in. 


More Efficient Motor! 
Lowest Priced Hudson Is: 
27% More Efficient Than Car A 
24% More Efficient Than Car B 
20% More Efficient Than Car C 


More Power To Weight! 


IN HUDSON EACH H.P. 
PULLS ...... 31.5 ibs. 
In Car B.... 34.2 Ibs. 
in Car GC. rece 


Handy Shift Standard! 


Handy Shift, up at the steer- 
ing wheel, is standard, at 
NO EXI.RA COST in all 
Hudson passenger cars. 
Only Car C has anything 
like it as standard. 


Only HUDSON Has 


Only HUDSON H | 
beublolate Hydraulics! Only HUDSON Has Dash-Locking Safety Hood! | 
(Patented) Auto-Poise Control! 7 No wind can 

(Patent applied for) blow itopen : 


and it locksfrom 


The revolutionary 


lever inside car. 
mechanical safety With a locked 
Hyd: aulics. -invention that helps 


x car, no one can 
touch anythin 
under the 


keep wheels on their 
true course, even if 
a tire blows! 


2. Mechanical emergency brake, 
working from same foot pedal. 


3. Easiest acting hand brake. 


AMAZING ECONOMY! 


Owners report 20 to 24 miles 
per gallon of gas—proved 
better than the “other three” 
in hundreds of side-by-side 
tests. And mo oil added be- 
tween regular changes. 


HIGH RESALE VALUE! 


Cars with features ahead of 
their time bring top prices in 
trade. That's why used cars 
built by Hudson 2, 3 and 4 
years ago command above- 
average resale prices today. 
And that’s why your 1939 
Hudson—with many more 
new features not found in 
other cars—will be a pre- 
ferred value at resale time. 


Lower Upkeep Costs! 


Owners changing to Hudson 
are amazed at the big reduc- 
tion in their upkeep costs. 
Reports show tens of thou- 
sands of miles without touch- 
ing the motor—and with no 
major repairs of any kind. 


4 = —— 
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MISS DOROTHY QUACKENBUSH > 
(Miss American Aviation 1938-1939) like 
_all charming T. W. A. hostesses, is at 
your service clear across the country. 


Copyright 1939, Liccert & Myers LOBACCO CO. 


— 


| Dorothy Quackenbush, with her 
smile and her Chesterfields, keeps 
smokers happy from coast to coast. 


Coesterfield’s happy combination of 
the world’s best tobaccos gives smok- 


ers just what they want in a cigarette 
... refreshing mildness, better taste, 
more pleasing aroma. | 
When you try them you will know | 4 
why Chesterfields give millions of Y 
men and women more smoking 


pleasure... why THEY SATISFY 


Moy 22, 1939 
= | | 
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May 22, 1939 


The Question the Week: 


(Continued from Page 4.) 


J. Skottowe 
Wannamaker 


President, American Cotton 
Association: Member, National 
Emergency Council, 


answers: 
GRICULTURE is the foundation 
of commerce and civilization. 
Fighty per cent of our basic wealth 
is produced by our farms, 20 per cent 
from the mines, forests and fisheries. 
All other wealth is artificial and 
rests upon the basic wealth and 
could not exist without agriculture. 
Artificial lines in our nation have 
been subsidized in such stupendous 
stims, through the: protective tariff, 
special preferential freight rates and 
through other forms of special na- 
tional legislation that those enjoying 
these subsidies and special privileges 
regard same as a part of their con- 
stitutional rights instead of the re- 
sult of special preferential national 
legislation. 


Farmer Pays Subsidies 


The farmer, the producer of 80 per 
cent of our wealth, is forced to pay 
on his purchases a subsidy to arti- 
ficial lines through the protective | 
tariff, special preferential freight 
rates and otherwise and to Sell his 
product on a world’s market with- 
out protection. 

Facts speak for themselves. Ex- 
amine the records concerning sub- 
Sidies paid to industries, commerce 
and other artificial lines and special 
legislation and preferential freight 
rates enjoyed by other lines than 
agriculture. Read report on “Eco- 
nomic Conditions of the South” pre- 
pared for the President by the Na- 
tional Emergency Council. 

The condition of agriculture, na- 
tion-wide today, is fast reaching the 
condition of agriculture in the South 
and like the South presents right 
now the Nation’s number one eco- 
nomic problem. It was and is abso- 
. Jutely necessary to subsidize agri- 
culture or our artificial lines would 
have been engulfed with agriculture 
in financial ruin. 

Read the pages of history. History 


will repeat itself. No nation has ever 
escaped the rocks of financial ruin 
if it permitted agriculture to become 
bankrupt as.would have been the 
condition of American agriculture 
had our agriculture not been sub- 
sidized. 


Wisdom of Payments 


It isa wise Government policy that 
seeks by subsidies to prevent wide- 
spread readjustment away -from the 
family-sized farm and toward indus- 
trialization of agriculture. We should 
not forget that the family-size farm, 
home, is the ark of the covenant in 
which our Government rests. It is 


the fortress for the protection of 
our liberties, the bulwark of our de- 
mocracy. 

Based upon the records of history, 
it is my opinion that a withdrawal 
of the subsidies that are being paid 
to individual farmers today, or re- 
duction of these subsidies, or a fail- 
ure to increase these subsidies so as 
to place the farmer on a basis with 
other lines and enable him to re- 
habilitate and successfully meet ex- 
isting conditions, would be one of the 
most disastrous mistakes; in its ulti- 
mate effect upon our agriculture, 
commerce, industries and civilization, 
made since the foundation of the na- 
tion. 

Our greatest need today is to re- 
store agriculture to a prosperous 
condition by giving the farmer an 
equal opportunity with other lines. 
Prosperity, nation-wide, can never 
be restored until agriculture rehabili- 
tates and becomes prosperous. 

Subsidies continue to other lines. 
Millions have been appropriated for 
the reemployment of the unemployed 
or the part-time employed, especially 
from artificial lines and in the cities. 
Millions have been appropriated for 
war—destruction—history eulogizes 
war. No complaint is raised con- 
cerning these vast appropriations or 
subsidies. 


Constructive Policies 


Have we not reached the stage in 
civilization when our greatest efforts 
and financial expenditures should be 
used for construction and for re- 
warding the industrious instead of 
for destruction—war—and encour- 
aging indolence? One of the greatest 
teachers of all times, a philosopher 
and statesman, gave as his opinion 
that whoever could make two ears of 
corn or two blades of grass to grow 
on a spot of ground where only one 
grew before would deserve better of 
mankind and do more essential serv- 
ice to his country than the whole 
race of politicians put together, and 
this includes the master politicians 
of today. 

Commerce and civilization cannot 
be restored to a prosperous condition 
until agriculture becomes prosperous. 


and become prosperous if the sub- 


+> 
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Sidies that are being paid to, indi- 
vidual farmers are withdrawn: We 
seem to fail to put a proper value 
on the vital importance of agricul- 
ture. History is doubtless to blame 
for this. 

“It is not known where he that 
invented the plough was born nor 
where he died; yet he has effected 
more for the happiness of the world 
than the whole race of heroes and of 
conquerors who have drenched it 
with tears and manured it with 
blood, and whose birth, parentage 
and education have been handed 
down to us with a precision precisely 
proportionate to the mischief they 
have done.”—Colton. 


Rep. Anton J. 
Johnson 


Republican, Illinois; Member, 
House Committee on Agriculture; 
Former President, Illinois Dairy 
Products Association, 


answers: 


OU, of course, understand that 

the Agricultural Appropriation 
Bill has been presented to the Sen- 
ate for appropriations. over and 
above those passed by the House of 
$381,000,000. This increase brings an 
appropriation bill to the amount of 
$1,216,000,000, as it reaches the Sen- 
ate floor. 

Your statement, however, that this 
appropriation represents Federal 
Government subsidies to a majority 
of the Nation’s 6,000,000 farm fam- 
ilies, I think is erroneous. 

To be certain, only $100,000,000 of 
this vast appropriation represents 
the ordinary activities of a normally 
conducted agricultural department. 


Where Money Goes 


The $1,216,000,000 extraordinary 
expense cannot be charged to farm 
subsidies. It contains, of course, the 
vast road building structures; the 
experimental stations; the experi- 
mental soil conservation activities, 
and includes the Federal Surplus 
Commodity Corporation; the Farm 
Security Administration; and other 
consequential activities that only 
indirectly reach the average farm 
family in such a degree as to be in- 
terpreted as subsidies. 

Even out of the $381,000,000 added 
by the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, $25,000,000 of 
charged against farm security as a 
reimbursable attempt in the making 
of farm tenant loans. 

Out of this same $381,000,000 there 


is $113,000,000 additional recom- 


mended for the handling of agricul- — 


tural surplus commodities under 
Section 32 of the AAA. The re- 
maining $225,000,000 is voted for 
parity payments and represents the 
direct subsidy. ‘Therefore, it is safe 
to say that out of the $1,216,000,000 
two items represent direct subsidies 
—$500,000,000 of soil conservation 
payments and $225,000,000 of parity 
payments te co-operating farmers. 
The total of these—or $725,000,000— 
therefore represent subsidies. 

Now, in answer to your three di- 
rect questions: 

(1) It is not, in my opinion, neces- 
Sary to subsidize agriculture to any 
extent whatsoev-r. 

(2) I can find no evidence of a 
widespread readjustment away from 
the family-size farm and toward the 
industrialization of agricuture. 

(3) To withdraw the large and 
growing subsidies that are being paid 
to individual farmers would be dis- 
astrous, except that some substitute 
program of agricultural rehabilita- 
tion were passed. 

To explain the three answers to 
your three questions, let me say that 
I am an ardent exponent of the prin- 
ciple of cost-of-production for the 
farmer. The passage of Senate Bill 


' principle of thrift, 
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M. Hildebrand 


Seward, Nebr.; President, 
United States Livestock 
Association, 


answers: 


AM very much concerned about 

where the present agricultural 
control program is leading us. If 
continued further, it will change the 
whole economic farm program. 


1. It is my opinion that it is not 
necessary to subsidize agriculture to 
the extent of $1,250,000,000. 


2. It is not a wise Government pol- 
icy to subsidize any business that 
does not place a premium on effi- 
ciency of the operator. Certainly, 
the family-sized farm is the ideal 
farm, for it instills in our youth the 
and a desire to 
improve their own conditions, in 
their own way—not through a dole. 


I am firmly convinced that when 
the problem of agriculture is solved, 
it will be solved along the lines of 
recapturing our lost export trade, by 
making it profitable for foreign 
countries to trade with us for our 
surplus agricultural commodities. 


This can be accomplished by pro- 
viding the expurter with a certificate 
payablein import duties sufficient to 
bring the purchasing power of that 
product up to its normal relationship 
to non-agricultural commodities, 
that domestic prices on these surplus 
products may remain above world 
price levels until a balance is re- 
stored between agricultural and non- 
agricultural commodity prices so the 
buying power of the farmer may re- 
turn to normal and he may, there- 
fore, purchase the goods of industry, 
transportation may again be in de- 
mand in volume and employment be 
increased to normal proportions. 


3. The withdrawal of the large and 
growing subsidies being paid to in- 
dividual farmers would not work a 
hardship on our farm and livestock 
folks, providing ways and means are 
perfected to market our farm com- 
modities, as suggested above. What 
cur real farmers need most is a fair 
market price for what they produce. 


— 


Carl P. Dennett 


Boston, Mass.; President,:% 
National Economy League; 


answers: 

BELIEVE that it is not only un- 

necessary, but also unwise, to sub- 
sidize agriculture to the extent now 
proposed. It seems to me that the 
agricultural policy of the Federal 
Government has been unwise and 
unsound from the period beginning 
with the plowing under of crops and 
killing off of hogs up to the presen} 
moment, and that Cohgress is now 
going wild in its plans to subsidize 
agriculture. 


Ever since the beginning of the 
Christian era, and even before, all 
attempts to thwart the law of supply 
and demand by artificial means have 
failed ignominiously and have proved 
contrary to the best interests of 
the people generally, as well as to 
the groups th&t were subsidized. 


ously low. The way to. defeat its 
growth is to establish the economic 
security of the average farmer, who 
is infinitely more efficient than the 
corporation. 

Finally, I believe that no state 
ever grew strong that did not have 
as a basis of its strength agricul- 
tural prosperity. 

Of national prosperity, iudustry 
can never be satisfied with pleasing 
propaganda favoring it. It can be 
only satisfied with sound, construc- 
tive approaches to its problems by 
right-thinking men who fearlessly 
point out the tremendous opportun- 
ities available to industry if Ameri- 
can agriculture were prosperous. 


Saving the taxpayer Treasury ap- 
»ropriations is only a gesture toward 
business, while making prosperous 
6,850,000 farm families is a positive 
contribution to the industrialists 
your distinguished paper represents. 


Markets for Industry 


Thereffore, it is my belief that the 
passage of S-570—the Cost-of-Pro- 
duction Bill—will return the great 
American agricultural market to the 
industrialists, and at the same time 
eliminate the perennial demand for 
subsidies from the Government 
Treasury. 

Increased agricultural cash in- 
come not only makes prosperous the 
31,000,000 on the farms of -America, 


the millions of idle who will be 
taken care of from the Federal 
Treasury as long as they are idle. 


970, or a companion House Bill, would 


| make it unnecessary to subsidize ag- 
'Yriculture by the expenditure of a 
| single pénny from the Federal Treas- 
| ury. 

Our agriculture cannot rehabilitate | 


Corporation farming finds its op- 
portunity when farm prices are ruin- 


The passing of S 570 will restore 
| these millions to employment, and 
| as they and their farmer friends are 


_ have no fear but what it will receive, 
as is its custom—the profits of pros- 
perity, 


but likewise restores employment to 


SHOULD GOVERNMENT CONTINUE TO PAY 
IN SUBSIDIES TO AGRICULTURE? 


BILLIONS 


& Ewing 
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The fact cannot be ignored that 
many so-called farmers are not 
farmers at all, but speculators. They 
stake everything on one crop; they 
raise little or none of the commodi- 
ties Ghat they consume. They buy 
their milk, butter, eggs and vege- 
tables. If their one crop fails, or if 
prices are abnormally low, they lose 
heavily. 

Many of these farmers have no 
homes on their: farms; some have 
not even barns or other buildings; 
and such groups cannot in any sense 
be regarded as farmers in the com- 
mon acceptance of the term. 

If a man staked everything: he had 
on one play in the stock market, he 
would be considered as nothing more 
nor less than a gambler; this is 
equally true of the man who stakes 
his entire year’s work on one crop 
and complains if that crop fails or 
does not bring a satisfactory price. 

In the past the law of supply and 


_ demand ha’s operated automatically 


to curtail planting when crops could 
not be raised and sold at profitable 
prices; and, on the other hand, has 
operated to expand production in 
times of shortage and fair or high 
prices. 

I believe it is a wise policy to at- 


farm, and not to foster the industri- 
alization of agriculture. Last year I 
made a trip across one of the most 
important agricultural sections of 
the country. I was told by men 
thoroughly familiar with the matter 
that the farmers who diversified to 
the extent of raising most of the 
things that they required to support 
themselves—such as milk and but- 
ter, eggs, vegetables, sheep and hogs 
—could dig in and get along inde- 
finitely in hard times, whereas the 
Single-crop farmers frequently met 
with disaster. 

Certainly the policy that we have 
followed in the United States with 
reference to cotton has been disas- 
trous. It has resulted in serious cur- 
tailment in the export of our prin- 
cipal exportable commodity, cotton, 
It has resulted in piling up practi- 
cally one year’s production of cot- 
ton, which neither the Government 
nor anyone else knows what to do 
with, and which is now hanging over 
the market and will act as a depres- 
sant on the price of cotton until this 
Surplus is disposed of. 


Farm Costs Reduced 


Meanwhile, we have lost a large 
amount of our foreign business to 
other.countries. It is folly.to believe 
that the United States can by any 
agricultural policy fix world prices 


for cotton at a level higher than that 
at which other nations are prepared 
to raise and sell cotton. 


If the large and growing subsidies 
that are being paid to individual 
farmers were curtailed or withdrawn, 
the farmers would ultimately adjust 
themselves to this situation. The 
farmer is not alone in his dilemma; 
practically every branch of industry 
in -the United States is struggling 
with the problem of higher taxes, 


_wide World 
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it is being spent, and it must be 
clear to the farmer that the joy ride 
he has had with reference to subsi- 
dies caiinot continue indefinitely. 

It seems perfectly clear that if it 


were not for cultivating the vote of 
the farmers by members of Congress, 


higher wages, shorter hours of labor 
and harassing laws, and has had to | 
adapt itself to these conditions. 
The farmer must ultimately adapt 
himself to conditions. The United 
States cannot continue indefinitely 


to spend money at the rate at which 


the expenditures for subsidics would 


' be and could be tremendously re- 


duced. The industrialist has me’ the 
increased burdens that have been 
placed upon industry by improving 
methods and mechanization; and the 
fact should not be overlooked that 
the farmer has also resorted to 
mechanization, and that with mod- 
ern agricultural machinery his cost 
of cultivating the land and harvest- 
ing crops has undoubtedly been sub- 
stantially reduced, or should be re- 
duced under efficient management. 


The best subsidy that could be 
granted to the farmers of this 
country is to assist them to obtain 
modern agricultural machinery and 
teach them modern methods 
farming, and thus reduce costs. 
other words, to meet the question on 
exactly the same basis on which 
other branches of industry in the 
United States are compelled to meet 
situation. 


of 
In | 


tempt to maintain the family-sized + 


' States, 


Rep. William Lemke 


Non-Partisan, North Dakota, 
Member, House Committee 
on Agriculture, 


answers: 
are nauseating wher. 
ever they exist but you are rjs. 
informed when you say that aor. 
culture has been subsidized. Agric). 
ture has been fleeced and skinned 
alive by this Administration and the 
previous Administration. False ho 
ises have been made in_ politica] 
platforms, but they have not bee 
kept. 

This Administration promised the 
cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit and the refinancing of the 
farm indebtedness at a lower rate of 
interest—“the Frazier-Lemke Ref- 
nance Bill.” These matters wore 
written into the Democratic Piat. 
form of 1932 with the full knowlege 
and consent of the former Governor 
of New York, but they have not been 
kept. 

As a result one farmer out of every 
five has lost his farm by mortgage 
foreclosure, judgment, tax or forced 
sale within the last six years. The 
farmer who Still owns his land is 
deeper in debt than he was in 1932, 
and the prices for agricultural prod. 
ucts were as low in 1938 as they were 
in 1932 if the difference in buying 
power of the farm dollar is consid- 
ered. 

If the farmers had been given cost 
of production for that part of their 
products consumed within the United 
in accordance with the bil! 
introduced by 18 Senators and 16 
members of the House, then the 
farmers would have bailed the Gov- 
ernment out of the financial mire 
instead of the Government attempt- 
ing to bail the farmers out. 

If the. farmers had been given cost 
of production then at least 3,000,000 
of the unemployed would have been 
taken off relief and dole pay-rolls, 
The time has come for the intelli- 
gent people to solve the agricultural 
and the unemployment problems or 
the unthinking will solve them in a 
way that we will not relish. 


— 


CAN A WORLD TRADE CONFERENCE 
AID NATIONS’ ECONOMIC RECOVERY? 


In the issues of May 1 and 8 a sym- + 


posium of views was presented on the 
President’s suggestion of an interna- 
tional trade conference to help world 
recovery. The letters published were 
in answer to questions asking whether 
such a conference would be possible 
today, if such a conference would re- 
sult in agreements that would 
straighten out the world’s difficulties, 
and whether future prosperity lies 
“in the attempt of individual nations 
to reorganize their internal economy, 
or in world readjustment partici- 
pated in by many nations.” 


The following additional answers 
have been received: 


Fred K. Nielsen 


Solicitor, Department of State, 
1920-22; Legal Adviser, American 
Delegation, Economic and Finan- 


cial Conference, London, 1933; 
Member, Various International 
Commissions, 

answers: 


The international society seems 

e to be approaching a jungle state. 
In that situation, and in the light of 
some recent declarations of European 
political leaders, the prospects for a 
conference such as you mention are 
not promising. 

However, even though the door 
May only be “open about an inch,” 
no expedient to forestall the horrors 
of a war should be neglected. 


Difficulties Great 


2. Occasionally something has been 
accomplished by international con- 
ferences which have met under aus- 
picious conditions. But those who 
have not had practical experiences 
with such conferences can have but 
very little concept of the difficulties 
of harmonizing views and interests. 

Account being taken of the dis- 
tressing practical difficulties ham- 
pering the formulation of all useful 
international arrangements, even the 
simplest bilateral agreements, 
does not have to be an economist to 
appreciate that existing domestic re- 
gimes with regard to exports and im- 
ports cannot be remolded within such 
periods and with such preparations 
as are usually devoted to interna- 
tional conferences concerned with 
problems of law, economics or poli- 
tics. What years of intensive, 
friendly international cooperation 


| speculation. 
_ put profitably to work, industry may — 


_ 


Declarations appearing in a 


League of Nations and a mass of | 


cleverly or crudely prepared resolu- 


tions presented by national repre- + 


sentatives at the London conference 
in 1933 did not result in the framing 
of a sentence of a preamble of a 
final act. 

3. Since I am not an economist, I 
cannot indulge in a speculation with 
regard to your third question. It 
would seem that the very general re- 
sort by nations today to so-called na- 
tionalistic practices is evidence of a 
general belief in the value of such 
practices, which, however, we often 
hear condemned. 

But it may be that adherence to 
existing policies during an abnormal 
period should not be taken as proof 
of strong faith in their virtues, just 
as a universal increase in armaments 
is not proof of a conviction that de- 
struction and slaughter and propa- 
ganda of falsehoods and other inci- 
dents of war are proper and useful 
methods of settling international dif- 
ficulties. 


— 


Denys P. Myers 
Boston, Mass.; Research Director, 
World Peace Foundation; 
Research Librarian, Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, 


answers: 


N international economic confer- 
ence is not possible today under 
any conditions that are likely to be 
presented to statesmen. No confer- 
ence has a prospect of success unless 
there exists in advance a consider- 
able coordination of practice or 
agreement as to general objectives 
among the participants. 

These prior conditions are at the 
moment absent in fact. A confer- 
ence calculated not to get “results” 
but to explore the possibilities of 
harmonizing views and policies with 
a view to later action would be feas- 
ible at-the present time if the temper 
of peoples and governments war- 
ranted. | 


one | bar to success for an international 


economic 


Three conditions stand today as a 


conference. 
The first is currency derangement 
in which the disproportionate quan- 


is a principal factor; no economic 
change can be regarded as stable 
while those currency counters bear 
little or no relation to some stand- 


ard, whether of gold cover or ex- 


_ change ratios determined by normal | 
might accomplish is an interesting 


economic activities. 
The second condition is that trade 


tity of gold held by the United States | 


clause cannot and should not be rec- + of those foreign materials for domes- 


onciled with a barter system of trade 
having the objective of an illusory 
national self-sufficiency for the de- 
signs of high politics. 

The third condition is that states 
relinquish an exclusive conception of 
strategic purpose of unilateral ad- 
vantage. 

Future prosperity lies first in the 
attempt of individual nations to re- 
organize their internal economy in 
consonance with the conditions just 
stated. The present economic chaos 
stems from the disposition of cer- 
tain states to take what they want 
when they want it and to do so by 
the threat of force or force iself. . 

Until the orgy of unilateral raid- 
ing of other nations’ rights is 
stopped, national economy must 
make out as best it can, keeping 
always in mind that economic ac- 


tivity itself-is sound only when it ex- | 


presses a balance of interests. 

When that disposition is shown 
also’ by the present trouble-making 
States, a real prosperity may be real- 
ized in a world adjustment partici- 
pated in by many nations. 


J. Max Weis 


New York; Director of Research, 
World Peaceways, Inc. 


answers: 
HE people of Latin America rep- 
resent a low stage of economic 
satisfaction. By. comparison, the 
masses of Japan and Italy enjoy 
more facilities and advantages. And 
yet the natural resources of the 
Latin American areas surpass those 
of Japan and Italy. 


tic consumption. 

What can be done to assure a na- 
tion like Germany that purchases bv 
foreign nations will not drop below 
a point that endangers the satisfac- 
tion of even her domestic needs? 


There you have a problem that 
Clearly belongs to an international! 
conference. It is comparable to the 
complaint of Mexico that the em- 
ployment of, her workers in the oil 
industry was at the mercy of the 
program of foreign owners of oil wells 
throughout the world. If they «°- 
cided that a drop in sales advised 
operating the wells in Iran and the 
East Indies and temporarily shutting 
down those in Mexico, the Mexican 
oil workers would suffer an unwal- 
ranted and extreme discrimination. 
Germany probably feels that if she 
were not checkmated in South Amer- 
ica, she could develop a sufficient.y 
larger market for her products to en- 
sure her a steady flow of essential 
raw materials. 

Would the President concede 4% 
the conference table a plan whereby 
Germany could gain that economi¢ 
safety valve, even though the [,a‘in 
American republics agreed to form 4 
defensive understanding with the 
United States to prevent any tert- 
torial acqmisition in the Western 
Hemisphere by any European totali- 
tarian power? 


Needs for Raw Materials 


Germany needs Latin Americas 
raw materials. We need only Latin 
America’s tin and potential rubber. 
And her coffee, of course. 

I believe that if Germany could 


| obtain an open road to the raw ma- 


It is apparent that an interna- | 
tional conference that would open | 


up wider trade opportunities for the 


Latin American republics would not | 


raise the economic level] of the Latin 
American population to any consid- 
erable extent. That population lacks 


the energy, trained workmen and = 


capital to turn to greater account 
the opportunities presented by their 
reciprocal trade agreements with the 
United States, let alone further op- 


portunities that might be provided | 


by additional trade concessions. 
An international conference such 
as the President has proposed, aims 
primarily to provide economic satis- 
faction to Germany and Italy. Ger- 
many enjoys a volume of foreign 


_ trade that is quite close to our own | 


practices have a speaking relation | 
_ pamphlet prepared by experts of the | 


with a sifigle standard. The United | 
States trade agreements and the un- | 


conditional 


total. But Germany 


crease their purchases from her, she 
will be forced 


most - favored + nation | abroad, even though she needs some 


constantly 
faces the danger that if nations de- | 


to buy less from | 


terials of Latin America under co": 
ditions whereby she also agreed '" 
refrain from selling some of ‘ho? 
raw materials in markets that " 
mally belong to the Latin Americ?" 
countries, she could probably ° 
weaned away from Hitler’s progra™ 
of security through outright com 
quest. 

If settlements are impossible 4! 
the international conference table, 
the fault may be as largely ours - 
that of a terrorizing Hitler, Le! 
also not overlook the common re 
sponsibility of exploratory stuaies 
and exchanges before a conference 
meets, such as former Prime Minisier 
Paul van Zeeland proposed in 4's 
pian of January, 1938. 

A conference can take place i! ' 
minds of our own citizens are inne 
diately prepared for some of ‘nF 
jolts and sacrifices that we would ¢** 
perience over the concessions '* 
quired of us. 
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Editor's Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Thos? not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
nave only their initials attached if 
published should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed and 
addressed. 


Should U. S. Be A Neutral? 


sjy,—In your issue of May 8, Mr. Lan- 


the Yeas and 


is don makes 4 strong plea for this coun- 
“ try to remain neutral as we did in 
: 1914-17. If instead we had at once joined 
- with England, France, Russia, Italy, 
a Japan and other civilized nations, the 
“ Germans would not have dared leave 
: Germany, and there would have been no 
World War. 

; Because we remained neutral until 
| 1917, it cost all the belligerents 186 bil- 
‘ lion dollars, 7,499,087 lives, 36,415,258 
= casualties; also all the destruction and 
casualties in Belgium and France, the 
\- 1.154 lives on the Lusitania and other | 
re non-combatants on the Atlantic. ... | 


' Now, if we do our duty as a principal 
art of the world, with Russia, England 


ol France, we can stop the combined 
n fighting nations from robhing the Catho- 
ics as they did the Jews and forcing 
ry other nations to join them, as they did 
Be Fthiopia, Spain, Czechoslovakia, by mur- 
ad der or bluff, and as Japan is doing in | 
China. 
is If we remain neutral until the com- 
2, bined fighting nations conquer all the 
; nations of Europe, and Japan gets 
through with China and recovers, our re- 
8 maining neutral will not prevent Japan 
i- from joining the other savage nations 
and attacking us from both sides. Will it? 
st Hollywood, Fla. G. M. BEERBOWER. 
tk 
1 "Diverting” The Public Mind 
1 Sir:--Away down here in the “Toe of 
1e Texas’ we often wonder how the Brain | 
oe Trust can invent so many new plans and 
re potions calculated to keep our minds off 
t- our economic realities and keep hope 
springing eternal in the human breast. 
st We need the stimulus of war to divert our 
0 attention—perhaps—and lo, rumors of 
nh war are pulled out of the hat. No delay 
IS, whatever. 
init The svstem beats the old fenceline | 
al quarrel that brought out the feuds and | 
mountain music—simply because it’s | 
wholesale production—mass production, | 
- {ff vou please. Keep us surcharged weekly | 
4 with the brain sperms that emanate from | 
Washington. 
Mercedes, Tex. G. K. RIESS. | 
x** * | 
The Pay-Roll Tax and Jobs | 
Sir'--Speaking of business and the ef- | 
fort to keep taxes down, I travel parts of | 
Iowa, Illinois and Missouri, and have | 
een many instances where a dealer | 
ese would get aiong with six employes so as | 
to keep away from unemployment tax. | 
sul Davenport, Iowa. E. W. DAVIS. 
OV 
low 
sais Dollar Tinkering and Prices 
) Sir:—This refers to your pictogram on 
hat page 1 of your May 8 issue. 
nal The price of gold was raised on the 
the theory that it would cheapen dollars in 
pm terms of commodities and hence reflect 
oil liself in a rise in prices of those com- 
the modities | 
ells But \inkering with the price of gold | 
ey didn't do any such thing. For gold is | 
ised hot the medium of exchange. That | 
the medium is paper dollars and checks. | 
tin I do not know whether or not infla- | 
ean tion would be a good thing but I see | 
vate no other way to raise prices. If we print | 
ion. some paper money and begin to scatter it | 
she about, people get scared of inflation. ’| 
ner= That is, they get scared about rising 
prices, People begin to want commodi- 
ene lies more than they want paper dollars | 
stHal énd unusual’ credit. So they begin to 
desert dollars and unused credit and 
> at convert these into commodities—the 
reby fight from the dollar. 
ym If any one knows a way to raise the | 
atin Price #: wheat when there is more wheat | 
‘mM a than ve can use, I'd like to know what | 
the is. But no matter how much wheat | 
there 1f Iam convinced that there is | 
tern boing to be an overproduction of dol- | 
tali- lars and credit, then I am going to swap | 
What dollars and credit I have for some | 
Wheat. And that’s inflation. | 
Is Kansas City, Mo. | 
ica’s LEWIS A. LINCOLN. | 
atin | 
yber Justice for Germany” | 
Si'—The article, “Justice for Ger-_| 
ould marty,” by David Lawrence (issue of | 
ma- April 24), is the Sanest, most logical and | 
con _ decent presentation of the German | 
d {9 home aa which I have ever read in any | 
hse Merican newspaper, | 
left Germany in 1922, little | 
ican that ratte of Hitler. I am glad today 
y be sie do not have to live under the 
gram ‘“ime, but certainly nothing will 
con- tie ne by a better-than-thou 
as portrayed in Roosevelt's lat- 
le at ane overture. The only way that 
rabie the desired result, world 
rs as Sai the way outlined by David | 
et us O.M. | 
‘math Falls. Oreg. 
udies T * 
rence he Farmer's Plight 
an is not often that I question 
‘gures presented in your very | 
“ent publication, | 
if the , ‘ll your attention to the map of the | 
gene lens ‘on page 12 of your April 17 | 
une The figures are not yours—ap- 
they came from the Bureau 
is ree Economics, Department. 


ericulture, 
map shows that Minnesota 


chasing power were, as 


| government structure. 


cence”? 
and 


| Batavia, IIl. 


Nays" 


TITLE REG. U. 8S, PAT. OFP. 


+ farmers are 1.3 per cent better off than 


in 1929, and that Wisconsin farmers are 
2.4 per cent better off, and that farmers 
in 19 States are better off than in 1929. 

Your comment is: “This means that 
their income would buy more of the 
things they normally buy.” 


I have lived in the Mississippi Valley 


for a lifetime and I think I know some- | 


thing of the farm situation and the | 


present buying power of our farmers. 
If the farmers of Minnesota and Wis- 


consin are better off than in 1929, I as- | 
sure you that they must have been worse | 


off in 1929 than any of us suspected. 


‘The same Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics recently quoted Prices for farm 


products prevailing in February, 1939, | 
as compared to “parity” prices, as fol- | 


Secretary Wallace recently presented 
some figures as to agricultural income to 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. . . 

In these hearings the per capita in- 


_ come available for farm living is given 


as $160.6 in 1929 and (including bene- 
fits) $116.8 in 1938. 
In 1929 the gross farm income was 


$14:941,000,000 (World Almanac) whereas 
$7,500,000,000 in 


it was approximately 
1938, including benefits. 


lows: 
Feb. 1939 Parity 
Prices Prices 
Wheat 56.9 per bushel 111.4 
Corn 43.9 80.4 
‘Oats 26.2 50.3 
Potatoes 64.6 85.4 
Cotton 8.2 per pound 15.6 
Peanuts 3.4 6.0 
Hogs $7.21 per cwt. $9.10 | 
Eges 16.7 per dozen 27.6 


Labor: SET-BACK FOR WAGNER ACT REVISION: 
THE “UNION SHOP" ISSUE AT THE COAL MINES 


+ new Textile Workers’ Union passed 4 contract would be acceptable for 
resolution condemning a “con- 


ITH only two months to go be- 
fore the mid-July “dog days” 
when Congress is usually not in ses- 
sion, friends and opponents of the 
National Labor Relations Act are 
tightening their lines for a fight to 
the finish over the question of 
amending the Act. 
The possibility that the law may 


Delay for Wagner Act 
revision? ... Policies sought 
and accepted in mine 
dispute. 


not be changed at this session of 
Congress grew stronger when Chair- 
man Thomas (Dem.), of Utah, of the 


| Senate Education and Labor Com- 


mittee, served notice last week that 
the committee cannot finish its la- 
bors in time for floor consideration 
of the amendments this summer if it 


gives a full hearing to all parties 


who have asked to testify. 
Without cooperation from the pub- 


_ lic, he said, the hearings and studies 


Here in these two great dairy’ States | 


milk brings $1 to $1.20 per cwt.: five 


for a 60-cent dollar; eggs 12 cents per 
dozen; a bushel of oats for a package 
of cigarettes, and a bushel of barley for 
three beers. 
The State of Minnesota provided a 
60-million-dollar fund for loans, at low 
rates of interest; to farmers a number 
of years ago. Forty million has been 


lost and the State now owns 5,000 of 
_ these farms. Federal Land Banks own 
_ more than 10,000 farms in this district 
on foreclosures, and another epidemic 


of foreclosures is coming on. 
Minneapolis, Minn. ASHER HOWARD. 


Editor’s note: The data on farm pur- 


Mr. Howard 


_ points out, from the Bureau of Agricul- 


tural Economics. That Bureau stands by 
its figures, contending that, although 


farmers receive less income than previ- | 
| ously, they have smaller interest and tar 


payments to make and the prices of 
goods farmers buy also are materially 
lower. 

x * 


A Trend Toward “Isms”? 


Sir:—In your editorial May 15 you 
propound an interesting question, asking 
if organized labor will welcome the con- 
tingency of functioning effectively only 
under the iron discipline of a dictator- 
ship. 

Organized labor will welcome ‘any 
form of government that gives organ- 
ized labor control. If there is any dic- 
tatorship in the United States, it exists 
in the AFL and in the CIO. 

Both organizations backed the Coffee- 
Pepper Bills last year. Both would have 
welcomed a “Little Soviet” within the 
Both are quite 
accustomed to dictatorship and evi- 
cently like it. 

You are worried to death over the 


threat of Fascism in this country, in 


the face of socialistic strides that have 
been made in seven-league boots. 

Have you ever heard of that strange 
disease known as “ambulatory rubes- 
The victims are growing red 
still walk about like poor old 
“Typhoid Mary,” without realizing their 
infection. We've got it. 

LAMBERT FAIRCHILD. 

New York, N. Y. 


x * 
“Moral Re-Armament” 
Sir:—Your “Moral Re-armament”’ is, 


from my point of view, the finest item I 
have ever read. It should be read from 
every pulpit in every church in Amer- 
WA 

Keep up your good work of tolerance 
and justice for all. 


Bostwick, Fla. M. W. SMITH. 


x * * 


Refugees vs. U. S. Children 

Sir:—The newsgram, fittingly headed, 
“New Blood for U. S. From Child Refu- 
gees?” in this journal May 1, is well 
questioned. 

Appeals for child welfare stress all hu- 
manity. But benevolence, like other vir- 
tues, must begin at home to exemplify 
its value and test its limitation and effi- 
cacy. 

There are many more than 20,000 neg- 
lected children—orphans and worse— in 
the United States. CHARLES L. PAIGE, 
Redding, Calif. 

x * 


Seeing the “Other Side” 
Sir:—The article “Self-Preservation” 

by David Lawrence, in your paper of 

March 20, is enlightening. Undoubtedly 


of the committee must of necessity 
be extended throughout the summer, 

Immediately after this warning 
the executive council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which is 
sponsoring amendments to. give 


more representation to craft unions 
pounds of the best butter in the world . P 


and to change the composition of 
_ the present Labor Board, demanded | 
immediate action by Congress on 
the AFL amendments. , The alterna- 
tive to action at this session, said 


most of us have looked at omly one side | 


of the picture. 

E. C. Ss. 
(The editorial was on Germany's ab- 

sorption of Czechoslovakia.) 


the AFL statement, would be “prob- 
able obliteration” of the law in 1940. 


—Wide World 
AMENDING AMENDMENTS 
Chairman Mary T. Norton of the 
House Labor Committee now offers 
a new bill to amend the Wage-Hour 
Act which sidesteps the possibility 
of a fight over certain agricultural 
exemptions previously proposed. 
(See Newsgram, Page 10.) 


saying it would be “folly” to discard 
the law he fathered which under- 
writes the freedom of labor to or- 
ganize into units of its own choosing. 

Strong reminder of the breach 


that now divides American labor 
into two camps, despite abortive 
_ peace talks started at the suggestion 


of President Roosevelt, came when 


spiracy” which it declared existed 
between “the most notorious open- 
shop reactionaries” and “certain of- 


| ficeholders in the American Federa- 


| 


tion of Labor.” Purpose of the con- 


| Spiracy, the resolution alleged, is to 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


the textile workers, affiliated with | 
the Congress of Industrial Organi- | 
zations, assembled in Philadelphia to | 
form a new Textile Workers Union | 


of America. 


has some 300,000 members and was 


The author of the law, Senator | 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York, took 
the stand in its defense before the 


House Labor Committee last week, 


formed by merging the Textile 
Workers Organizing Committee with 
that part of the United Textile 


The new CIO affiliate | 


Workers of America which its ousted | 


leader, Francis J. Gorman, did not 
lead back into the AFL. 
At the Philadelphia meeting the 


| thorized strikes. 


“stab labor in the back by enacting 


the so-called Walsh or Burke amend- | | 
| week-end, anthracite operators were | 


ments” to the Wagner Act. 


The “Union Shop” 
Dispute at Mines 


ECTIONS of the coal industry 
h continue to grapple over the 
“union shop” issue, although a ma- 
jority of coal operators have com- 
plied with demands of the United 
Mine Workers, led by John L. Lewis. 
The union shop requires that coal 
diggers must become members of the 
union after they are employed. 

Running true to tradition, the 
scene of the most bitter strife was 
in Harlan County, Kentucky, where 
operators refused to grant the union 
shop after the nation-wide shutdown 
ended. Kentucky National Guards- 
men are patrolling the area, attempt- 
ing to quench occasional flares of 
gunfire between non-union miners 
and union pickets. Meanwhile, WPA 
food is being distributed to striking 
miners and the Department of Jus- 
tice announced plans to retry con- 
Spiracy charges against Harlan 
County mine. operators. The first 
trial ended in a hung jury last year. 


The operators’ solid front in Har- 
lan County was broken when the 
United States Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of United States 
Steel, negotiated a contract without 
the union shop. In yielding the union 
shop point, the UMW won company 
consent to eliminate penalty clauses, 


which would fine miners for unau- 


Mr. Lewis said this 


“captive mines,” meaning mines pro- 


ducing exclusively for the industrial | 
' company which owns them, but the 
union shop will be required in con- | 


tracts with commercial operators, 


Commercial operators in Alabama 
followed northern operators by ac- 
cepting the union shop, and, at 


reported ready to accept the union’s 
terms. 


INDUSTRY MINDED 
NEW JERSEY 


1237 industries liked New Jersey 
enough to start operations here 
in 1938... 301 since Jan. 1, 1939 


(1) Friendly, well-trained labor. 


(2) Better transportation facilities. 


(3) Friendly, co-operative government, 


(4) Overnight delivery to 23% of netion's 
wealth. 


(6) Lowest distribution costs te 
world's markets. 


Write to Desh 18-U State House. 
Trenton, N. J. fer your copy of 
New Industrial Digest af New Jersg."* 


Pacific Northwest 
GLACIER PARK 


@ This year let yourself go— 
west. You live only once—and 
you can’t take it with you. So 
heigh-ho to Glacier National 
Park . . . After a glorious inter- 
lude in the park, skip over to 
thePacificNorthwest—Spokane, . 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland — 
then to San Francisco’s Golden 
Gate Exposition. Or, do it the 
other way around. It’s a real 
travel bargain, this America 
%. First Vacation. Ask about low 


The Evergreen Route 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Megr., 
Great Northern Railway, 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Address __ 


T am plenning a trip to 
Please send me information, 


Chevroletis first invol- 
ume because Chevro- 
let is first in value... 
the only low-priced 
car combining “all 
that’s best at lowest 
cost!’’... Owners 


‘say it—sales prove it. 


SS 
SY 
SS 


priced cars. 


other cars in its price range—bar none. 


field to buy, operate and maintain. 


today! 


You don’t have to look long—or drive far—to know why - 
Chevrolet is leading all other makes of cars in sales 
again in 1939, for the eighth time in the last nine years! 


One quick, appreciative look at the trim, fleet, Aero- 
Stream lines of its famous Body by Fisher, and you'll 
know that Chevrolet is the most beautiful of all low- 


One thrilling turn at the wheel, and you'll know that 
it out-accelerates, out-climbs and out-performs all 


You’re entitled to get the most for your money when 
you buy a new car this spring... you're entitled to 
drive the leader. . . 30 better see your Chevrolet dealer— 


WY 


SG 


And as for features, people everywhere know that 
Chevrolet is the only low-priced car combining ‘‘all 
that’s best at lowest cost,’’ just as people everywhere 
know that Chevrolet is the most economical car in its 


MMMllyyy 


A GENERAL 
MOTORS VALUE 


Every 40 Seconds 
of Every Day, | 


Somebody Buys a 
New Chevrolet! 


SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER 
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IN THAT 
ROLLUP 
YOUR 
SLEEVES? 


OR SHALL WE CALL THE SHERIFF? 


Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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‘WE SURE MADE HIM ECONOMIZE, DIDN’T WE?’ 


Cartoonist Herblock for NEA 


+ THE TNEC’S NEW TASK + 


EeSPOSITION on the part of the Néw Deal + an end to the denunciation and recriminations 


to retreat from a position of antagonism 
to business is held by 65 per cent of the press 
to have become evident in the launching of the 
latest phase of the work of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee dealing with mo- 
nopoly. (See article on Page 3.) 

In the judgment of 35 per cent of the com- 
menting newspapers, the President merely 
seeks competent advice in line with his pro- 
posal that the committee find out why “the 
financial machine” is “not creating enough 
wealth.” 

“Administration leaders,’ according to the 
Winston-Salem Journal (Dem.), “appear to feel 
that something must be done to bring about 
the expansion of private business and a large 
increase in production.” : 

Explaining that “capital is skeptical,’ the 
Newark Evening News (Ind.) declares: “The 
Administration cannot banish all the doubts 
and fears. Many of them lie beyond the control 
of any government, however willing and able 
it may be. But Mr. Roosevelt can help to bring 


| 


| 
| 
| 


that have gone on throughout the period of ‘re- 
form and recovery.’ If he will do so, some of 
the idle money will go to work again.” 

“To Chairman O’Mahoney of the committee,” 
concludes the Jersey City Journal (Ind.), “the 
President has given a chance to do what no 
other American has been able to do—to set the 
New Deal on a new tack with a fair chance of 
sailing the country into the haven of prosper- 
ity.” The Journal concludes that “the plain in- 
timation is that whatever advice is given by 
Senator O’Mahoney and his committee will be 
accepted by the President.” 

“There is enough ability and independence 
on the part of some outstanding members of 
the committee to lead to the hope that a real- 
istic reply to the President's questions may be 
forthcoming,” says the New York Times 
(Dem.). 

“There can be no question of the value of the 
inquiry,” states the Baltimore Sun (Dem.), 
“and the President's readiness to see it pressed 
is one of the hopeful signs of the times.” 
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HALLELUJAH, I’M A BUM! 
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Cartoonist Elderman jor the Washington Post 


+ ARGENTINE vs. U.S. BEEF + 


port for the Administration follows the 
statement from President Roosevelt that pur- 
chases of Argentine canned beef were ordered 
for the Navy because of superior quality and 
low price. 

Pleas far the protection of American pro- 


ducers are made by 71 per cent of commenting 
“newspapers with emphasis on the fact that the 


South American country had failed to stamp 
our hoof and mouth disease. 


Defense of the President’s policy is taken up 
by 29 per cent of the press with recognition of 
the fact that purchase of 48,000 pounds of canned 
beef at a pfice below that of domestic meat 
represented a concession to Argentina in the 
interest of the good neighbor efforts of the 
United States. 


“The roar of anger 
Freer Trade from the Great Open 


With Argentina . Spaces,” declares the 


Recommended ©incinnati Times - Star 
(Rep.), “drowns out the 
cries of jubilation from the Pampas. Quite un- 


necessarily, Mr. Roosevelt let himself in for 


something, which includes heated protests from 


Senators, cattle-raisers, packers and chambers 
of commerce. It was not very clever of him.” 


“The principal obstacle that has stood in the 
way of friendship and trade between this coun- 
try and Argentina,” explains the Louisville 
Courier-Journal (Dem.), “has been the sanitary 
restrictions amounting to a virtual embargo on 
fresh beef from Argentina. This is based on the 
fallacy that all Argentine cattle are affected 
with hoof and mouth disease. As a matter of 


STORM of protest mingled with mild sup- , 


fact, most of the country is immune from the 
epidemic and in 1935 Secretary Hull sent to 
Congress a treaty exempting much of the coun- 
try from the ban, but it has been gathering dust 
in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
“Our friendship and our trade with Argentina 
are seriously endangered by our unfair treat- 
ment. Lifting of the ban would not mean that 
Argentine beef would flood the United States 
market. Our tariff is ample protection.” 


“The cattlemen,” it is pointed out by the Chi- 


cago Tribune (Rep.), “have bucked the depres- 
sion and the administration and have come 
through with great credit to themselves as self- 
reliant men. And now Mr. Roosevelt rewards 
them with a kick in the eye.” 


“That Argentine beef 
Quality of Beef i, better United 
Produced in U, S. States beef,” asserts the 
Is Defended New York Sun (Ind.), 
“is generally not to be 
believed by breeders, butchers or buyers.” 

“It is hard to see the sense,” comments the 
Troy (N. Y.) Record (Ind.), “of a policy which 
hands out money by the billion and yet refuses 
to pay the difference in price between Argentine 
and our own corned beef, to the detriment of 
domestic industry.” 

‘What Mr. Roosevelt is concerned with,” says 
the Illinois State Journal (Ind.), “is, obviously, 
promoting better relations with the Argentine 
republic, which has been the focus of intensive 
Nazi propaganda and trade campaigns. Never- 
theless, there was no justification for Mr. 
Roosevelt’s gratuitous endorsement of the for- 
eign product.” 


AIDING BUSINESS 


BY TAX REVISION: 
EDITORS VIEWS 


proposal by Senator Pat Harrison, chair. 

man of the Senate Finance Committee, is 
believed by a majority of the commenting news. 
papers to have offered in the White House tax 
conference a sounder basis for the financial bus. 
iness of the country than has existed for severa] 
years. | 

A small minority of newspapers is willing to 
concede that the Administration has a definite 
policy which it may be able to defend. 

“The Senator from Mississippi,” according 
to the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “has 
delivered what, from all accounts, is an ulti- 
matum to the President that he get behind the 
Treasury’s program of corporation tax reform, 
It is an amazing, if not a ludicrous, situation. 
The President, through Secretary Hopkins, an- 
nounced a short time ago a policy of appease- 
ment toward private enterprise.” 

The Herald Tribune adds that, “It is strange 
that Senator Harrison should say to the Presi- 
dent, ‘Get a move on, or we will.’ ” 


“It appears that the 
problem of Federal tax 
revision as the Adminis- 
tration sees it,” states the 
Kalamazoo Gazette 


Reveriue Needs 
As Factor in 
Tax Revision 


(Ind.), “is essentially the problem of finding new 


and different means of raising the same amount 
of revenue which the present tax structure pro- 
vides. The President indicates that he is not 
opposed to the repeal of the much discussed 
undistributed profits tax and certain other 
levies. But he insists that if any of these taxes 
are eliminated, they must be replaced by others 
calculated to bring’ the Government the same 
amount of money.” ‘ 

“Senator Harrison has indicated,’ says the 
Toledo Blade (Ind.), “that he has worked out a 
proposal for revision of corporation taxes, and 
he and his following of Democrats expect the 
Republicans’ support on the plan. This gives 
hope of some action at this session.” 


“Business is the foundation of the nation’s 
economic life,’ according to the Atlanta Con- 
stitution (Dem.), “and the sooner business is 
provided with a clear track and told to go ahead 
according to its own judgment and best methods, 
the better it will be for everyone.” 


“Forecasts of a Treas- 
ury study,” suggests the 
Savannah Morning News 
(Dem.), “do not indicate 
that much beyond simpli- 
fying taxes can expected. That would be better 
than nothing, but it is not evident that it would 
release the flow of capital and promote employ- 
ment or encourage the taking of business risks.” 

It is predicted by the Boston Transcript 
(Rep.) that “The Senate as a body shares the 
temper and mood of its Chairman of the Finance 
Committee. There will be tax revisions made at 
this session.” 

A question as to the possibilities in this move 
is put forward by the Indianapolis News (Rep.). 
That paper records: “Business men are asked 
whether a Congress that lacks an economy lead- 
ership can be depended on to shift some of the 
tax burden away from business. At the rate Con- 
gress is spending money, its appropriations total 
nearly $10,000,000,000. It has spent $383,000.09 
in excess of the budget now, and it is not fo!- 
lowing the President’s instructions to provi'* 
tax legislation for all excess appropriations. !' 
is not working toward a balanced budget.” 


Simplification 
Not Enough to 
Bring Recovery 
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U.S. ATLANTIC 
DEFENSE PLANS 


PEARL OF THE ANTILLES? 


Cartoonist Duffy for the Baltimore Sun 
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OLD KINGCOAL 


Cartoonist Sykes for the Philadelphia Ledger 
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James R. Brackett * 


New Executive Secretary of 
TNEC Plans to Make it an 
“American Forum on Economics” 


HE man most often by the side 

of the directors of the investiga- 
tion of American business by the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee from the start has been 
james R. Brackett. His original 
assignment was to advise on press 
relations; but gradually the heavily- 
burdened organizers of studies came 
to rely on him for help in other 
matters as well. 

ROW 
Brackettis him- 
elf one of the ¥y 
directors. The 
elevation of 
Henderson 
from his post af 
Executive Secree 
tary of TNEC to 
membership on 
the Securities 
and Exchange 
Commission has 


Brackett’s becoming Executive Secre- 


sim” Brackett, as it soon becomes 
natural to call him, is best known 
in the Capital as a newspaperman 
economic background and 
judgment. Educated in the public 
schools of Sturgis, 8. D., and a 1926 
graduate of the University ef South 
Dakota, he started out with the Sioux 
Falls Argus-Leader. News reporting 


People the Week 


attracted attention. 

During 1928 and 1929 he gained 
international experience on the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune. Before long he was em- 
barked as a special writer on eco- 
nomic subjects for the Associated 
Press in New York. He was married 
in 1932 to Miss Bernice Dalton, of 
Chicago. 

Depression brought a publi¢ de- 
mand for informative economic writ- 
ing from Washington. Early in this 
decade columns on financial subjects 
signed “By James R. Brackett” were 
read throughout the country. 

Meanwhile, men in Government 
noticed him. Authorities at the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission per- 
suaded him to move there, to prepare 
accounts of complicated decisions in 
a form understandable to laymen for 
distribution to the press. He took 
leave from that post temporarily to 
join TNEC. He is 35 years old. 

“As I see it,” Mr. Brackett says of 
TNEC, “we have here an ‘American 
Forum on Economics.’ The first re- 
quirement, of course, is to conduct a 
Study of the facts for the purposes of 
Congress. But these facts are the 
very ones in which every American 
has a Vital stake. 


Favors Full Publicity 


“T should like to help see to it that 
the facts which are reported to the 
Committee are brought to the atten- 
tion of as many people as possible, as 
clearly as possible. In presenting the 
hearings on the various subjects 


x—— 


OUR NEW POLICIES 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 


N less than seven weeks American 
control over the Philippine Islands 
will pass from military to civilian 
hands. Students of Far Eastern af- 
fairs are now trying to assess what 
effect this transfer will have on the 
future of the Islands. 


.The change in authority over the 
Philippines results from President 
Roosevelt’s Reorganization Order No, 
II, which abolished the War Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Insular Affairs and 
transferred its functions to the In- 
terior Department’s Division of Ter- 
titories and Island Possessions. By 
this order the War Department loses 
the Philippine Islands and also the 
Dominican Customs Receivership to 
the Interior Department. 

As far as the Philippines are con- 


cerned, the transfer means several 
things, 


Improved Relations 
With Islands Foreseen 


To begin with, legislators in Con- 
fess handling Philippine matters 
point out that Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Ickes and his staff in mufti will 
henceforth supervise the Philippines 
tather than Secretary of War Wood- 
ting and his officers in khaki. After 
June the United States High Com- 
missioner in Manila will report to 
the Interior Department. 

These Congressmen make the 
Point that rule by military officers 
is always less welcome than rule by 
civil servants. Consequently, they 
contemplate an improvement in the 
attitude of Filipinos toward the 
United States. 

On the other hand, civilian con- 
fol of the Islands will mean less 
direct. contact between the United 
States Army and the Philippine Com- 
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A dollar S-ter-e-t-c-h-e-s farther at 
the Fort Shelby. 900 rooms with 


FORT 


bath, Circulating ice water and 
tvidor—from $2.50. 


J. E. FRAWLEY 
General Manager 


+ monwealth Government. In view of 


Japanese expansion in the Far East 
southward toward the Philippine 
archipelago, some observers of Phi- 
lippine . affairs think it inadvisable 
that military control be removed at 
this time. 

But though the Islands pass to the 
jurisdiction of the Interior Depart- 
ment, their defense system rémains 
under the guidance of Gen. Douglas 


—Harris & Ewing 
WESTWARD, MR. SAYRE 
Washington hears reports that As- 
sistant Secretary of State Francis B. 
Sayre (above) is slated for the post 
of High Commissioner of the Phil- 
ippines, now held by Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, who is being boomed as a 

presidential candidate. 


MacArthur, military adviser to the 
Philippine Government. During his 
three-year service as paid adviser 
to the government of President Man- 
uel Quezon, Gen. MacArthur, a re- 
tired United States Army Chief of 
Staff, has developed a defense plan 
for the Philippines that is believed 
able to cope with any attack. 


Another effect of the order trans- 
ferring administration over the Phil- 
ippines is expected to be increased 
emphasis on nurturing the Islands’ 
trade rather than _ strengthening 
their defense. 


The reason why a change in em- 
phasis from defense to trade is fore- 
cast is that President Roosevelt is 
expected, in some quarters, to name 
Assistant Secretary of State Fran- 
cis B. Sayre as next High Commis- 
sioner to the Philippines to replace 
Paul V. McNutt, whom rumor has re- 
turning to the United States to enter 
the 1940 Presidential lists. 


Assistant Secretary Sayre is noted 
for his interest in trade agreements 
and more orderly commercial rela- 
tions among nations. He has been 
one of the State Department’s most 
active stump speakers in favor of 
the reciproeal trade agreements pol- 
icy. Also, he is understood to favor 
a longer transitional period for the 
Philippines than is contemplated by 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act which 
would set the Islands completely free 


- of ties to the United States in 1946. 


Mr. Sayre’s plan, supported by the 
President, would stretch out the 
transitional period until 1960, rais- 
ing tariffs graduaily against Philip- 
pine goods over a period of twenty 
years. 


> and editorial writing by him there + within the scope of the Committee, 


the cooperating agencies are tapping 
the very best reservoirs of thought 
and fact available in industry and 
Government. It seems of the utmost 
importance that this thought and 
these facts receive the fullest possi- 
ble attention.” 


After office hours, the new Execu- 
tive Secretary of TNEC likes nothing 


poration tax laws, for the benefit of 
business, with or without Executive 
support. 

It was in August, 1881, that Byron 
Patton Harrison began his worldly 
career, the son of a Crystal Springs, 
Miss., merchant, who in turn had in 
his blood the strain of two Presidents 
of the United States, William Henry 
Harrison and Benjamin Harrison. 

When he was hardly as tall as a 
cotton plant, his father died of a 
Civil War wound and he began to 
help support his family via the tra- 
ditional American method of news- 
paper-selling. The second phase of 
his career was devoted to hack-driv- 
ing, whereby he received 15 cents a 


better than to putter around in his 
garden. Whether this flower or bush 
should be placed here or there ap- 
pears at the time to interest him 


passenger for a ride in his mule- 
drawn vehicle. 
Mr. Harrison next earned his way 


— 


through Louisiana State University 
by playing baseball in the so-called 
Tomato League, where he was con- 
sidered by local commentators to be 
a pitcher of some promise. Years 


later, in 1935, it was rumored that 
Senator Harrison would become the 
czar of organized baseball, succeed- 
ing Judge Landis, but he com- 
mented at the time that he would 


| Representative in 1910, and Senator 


in 1918, he has been one of the most 
thoroughgoing Democrats ever to in- 
voke the spirit of Thomas Jefferson, 
attacking his foes—in a Southern 


drawl backed by full-blown lungs— 
with a ridicule and wit and irony 


be like a fish out of water away from | 


politics. 

As a prelude to his quarter of a 
century in Congress, which he says 
he entered unpremeditatedly, the 


young Mississippian taught school, | 


married one of his pupils, studied 
and practiced law and served as Dis- 
trict Attorney. 

From the time he was elected a 


tnat have cost him a 
friend. 

Now, rather stooped and thin of 
hair,.after years of leading the Demo- 
cratic Party, after framing tax laws 
to raise funds for relief and recovery 
purposes, after untangling the bonus 
knot, after fighting Huey Long. after 


losing the majority leadership by one 


never vet 


vote, Senator Pat Harrison takes up | 


the fight once again in the issue of 


_ the day on Capitol Hill, the fight to 
| reduce business deterrents by means 


of tax revision. 


Celeheity Hour 


is almost any hour at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. Its world- 
famous food and beverages, 
its distinguished atmosphere, its 
incomparoble service attract 
Key people, those whose names 
are news. Reasonable rates. 


Be sure. fo ‘include historic 
Philadelphia in your itinerary 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
CLAUDE HM. BENNETT, Gen. Mer.’ 


more than anything else. But in the 
midst of such decisions, he is likely 
to bring up an intricate topic about 
pricing practices in industry or the 
Federal budget. Those are the sub- 
jects foremost in his mind. 


Senator Pat Harrison 


Finance Committee Head in 
Senate, a Leader in Drive to 
Ease Taxes 


HEN an ambitious boy by the 
name of Pat Harrison was sell- 
ing newspapers in a small Mississippi 
town back in the 1880’s, he probably 
didn’t realize that his name would be 
a selling-point for the newsboys of 
the 1930’s—or maybe he did. 
Anyway, as 
Chairman of the 
Senate Finance 


asy® 


= foot days when 
he dealt with 
two or three. 
a pennies; now he 
Senator Harrison deals with hun- 
dreds of billions of. pennies. No 
longer does he yell “extra” on the 
street corners; now he inveighs at the 
White House against “extra” taxes. 


Having counted Senatorial noses, 
the Finance Chairman insists that 
the Senate will act to repeal the un- 
distributed profits tax and other cof- 
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1939 DODGE TRUCKS 


UT all three lowest-priced }4-ton panels side-by-side, and see 

, how Dodge stands out in real extra-value features. It has the 
longest, widest body of all 3 lowest-priced panels, with many 
extra cubic feet of load space! The strongest, most rigid type of 
Safety-Steel Construction, with a welded box-section in side- 
walls to prevent weaving and insure longer life. The finest 
engine especially designed for the capacity of the truck for 


IN THE LOW 
PRICE FIELD 


brilliant performance and maximum economy. Super-tough 
Amola Steel in vital units to prevent breakdowns and save on 
repairs. And Dodge alone in the lowest-price field gives you 
Complete Bonderizing under the enamel! on body, cab, fenders, 
hood, etc., to prevent rust and protect the finish! Dodge is the 
truck buy for you... See it today, and get our appraisal on 


your present truck, 


PRICED DOWN WHERE TRUCK PRICES BEGIN 


Now... circus folks, too, 

are comparing cigarettes 
this strikingly 

convincing way... 


-“ TUST watch ’em burn,” is the advice smart smokers are giving 
on cigarettes these days. At the right, aerial ace Everett White 
of the Ringling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey circus proves that one 

leading cigarette burns slower than other brands. The famous 
star of the high trapeze, Ed Rooney, observes that the winning 
brand is C-A-M-E-L! Camel’s big advantage is in its costlier 
tobaccos, expertly blended in a cigarette made to burn slowly, 
completely! 


Recently, a group of scientists made this interesting labora- 
tory test on a bigger scale. 16 of the largest-selling cigarette 
brands were tested impartially, CAMELS BURNED 
SLOWER THAN ANY OTHER BRAND TESTED—25% 
SLOWER THAN THE AVERAGE TIME FOR THE 
OTHER BRANDS. (Camels were remarkably consistent. 
Cigarettes of some brands smoked twice as fast as others 

right from the same pack.) INTHE SAME TEST, CAMELS 
HELD THEIR ASH FAR LONGER THAN THE AVER- 
AGE TIME FOR ALL THE OTHER BRANDS. 


Camel is the cigarette of costlier tobaccos... always slow-burn- 
ing, cool, mild, with a delightful taste! 


F you feel that life owes you a little more fun, try 
a cigarette made with costlier tobaccos...a Camel! 
See how Camel’s delightful fragrance and taste can 
brighten you up. Camels are amazingly mild. Cool... 
easy on your throat...really a matchless blend. 


Camels give you even more for your money when 
you count in Camel's finer, more expensive tobaccos. 
Buy shrewdly! Buy Camels... America’s first choice 
for a luxury smoke every smoker can afford! 


Everyone watches Everett White, the daring aer 


ialist (center), intently, as Camels 


win in his cigarette test. He remarks: “Camel smokers know Camels smoke 
COOLER and MILDER. And any smoker can see one reason why! Look how 
much slower that Camel burns! And, say, notice how the Camel ash stays on/” 


Camels have more tobacco by weight than the av- 
erage of the 15 other brands tested. Besides, Camels 
burn slower than any of those other brands, And 
by burning 25% slower than the average of the 
15 other of the largest-selling brands, Camels give 
you the equivalent of 5 extra smokes per pack! 


Camel's slower burn- 
ing (compared to the 
average time of the 15 
other brands tested) 
gives you the equiva- 
lent of 5 extra smokes 
per pack! You econo- 
mize while enjoying 
smoking pleasure at 


Copyright, 1989, B. J. Reynolds Tobacce Company, Winston-Salem, N, G. 


-THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
PENNY FOR PENNY YOUR BEST CIGARETTE 


BUY! 
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THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN-ACTION 


Tax revision, defense funds, 
river and harbor projects. No 
Florida. canal. Delay for labor 
legislation. 


ARTY leaders in Congress are making every 
effort to avoid running the session into mid- 
summer. 

Harmonizing conferences are in progress on 
what to do about business taxes, with social se- 
curity revision the only definite program So far. 
Appropriations are being expedited. National 
defense legislation is being pressed. 

A new American armada js in the making, part 
of the President’s program. With lightning speed 
—for Congress—the Senate passed the record- 
breaking $773,000,000 naval appropriation bill for 
next year, and it went to the President. 

This bill provides for building 23 ships, includ- 
ing 2 battleships of 45,000 tons each, 2 light 
cruisers, 8 destroyers, 8 submarines, 3 auxiliary 
ships, 500 already authorized airplanes. For con- 
tinuing or completing construction, the bill in 
addition provides for expense of work on 4 battle- 
ships, 4 aircraft carriers, 1 heavy cruiser, 11 light 
cruisers, 49 destroyers, 16 submarines, 13 aux- 
jliaries. 

Eliminated is a proposed half-million-dollar 
item for building a rigid airship but retained is 
a requirement that the Navy purchase only 
American foodstuffs—aimed at the President’s 
proposal to buy Argentine beef for Navy rations. 


Battleship Improvements 


Expedited in House 


The House Committee on Rules agreed to ex- 
pedite House consideration of legislation to re- 
condition 5 battleships. Sponsored by the chair- 
men of both naval committees is a plan to equip 
the South Boston, Mass., drydock to handle the 
45,000-ton battleships, instead of handling them, 
as previously proposed, ‘at New York City. 

The building up-of a stock of supplies of 
“strategic, critical” minerals, or similar supplies 
for war emergency, by purchase or otherwise, at 
a cost of $100,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $40,000,000 as amended in the Senate, is 
provided for in a bill now in conference between 
the two houses. 

Out of the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
has come the Lee bill to draft wealth in wartime 
according to ability to pay—favored by the com- 
mittee majority, opposed in a minority report. 
The bill will remain on the Senate calendar. 


The House passed and sent to the Senate a 
bill authorizing a Coast Guard base at Kodiak, 
Alaska, for national defense, and acquisition of 
three new Coast Guard cutters and 15 new Coast 
Guard planes, at a total cost of $14,223,000. The 
Navy is to build an $8,000,000 naval air base at 
Kodiak. 

A House Judiciary subcommittee favorably re- 
ported a bill to curtail subversive activities, pro- 
viding Feder’l licensing of civilian military or- 
ganizations, registration and finger-printing of 
aliens and making it unlawful to interfere with 
the discipline of the Army and Navy. 


Tax Revisions Win 


Committee Support 


A majority of the House Ways and Means 
Committee are said to have swung behind a 
Senate group’s drive for some form pf tax re- 
vision to appease business. Soon up in the 
House, and then to the Senate, will go the long- 
delayed plan, due this week from the Ways and 
Means Committee, to revise the social security 
act so as to save, according to its chairman, a 
billion dollars in social security taxes during the 
next three years. (Tax details on Page 13.) 


Overriding an economy bloc, the House passed 
the War Department civil functions appropriation 
bill, carrying $305,000,000, of which $277,090,000 
is for rivers and harbors and flood control im- 
provements. The House passed an omnibus rivers 
and harbors bill, authorizing $84,000,000 of future 
appropriations, from which is eliminated an item 
of $23,000,000 for the Umatilla Dam in the Co- 
lumbia River, Oregon and Washington. 

The Florida Ship Canal project, which Con- 
gress was asked to complete at a cost of $200,- 
000,000 or upward, is out of the picture for 
this session at least. The Senate rejected the 
bill May 17. (Details on this page.) 

Railroad relief bills are on the way. Besides 
the general railroad reorganization and “railroad 
reorganization court” bills on the Senate calen- 
dar, the Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee reports this week the House-approved Chand- 
ler bill authorizing voluntary railroad agreements 
with creditors postponing maturity of obligations, 
but so amended it would apply only to the 
Baltimore and Ohio and Lehigh Valley Railroads. 


Record of Legislation 


OMPLETION of Florida Ship Canal (S. 
Senate rejected May 17. 
Authorization of 72 projects for improvement of 
rivers and harbors, $120,000,000 (H. R. 6264); House 
passed May 18. 


Granting postal employes credit for Saturday in 
annual and sick leaves to conform to the 5-day week 
law (H. R. 3812); President signed May 15. 

To promote national defense through more equal 
distribution of war burdens by drafting use of money 
according to ability to lend to,the Government (S. 
1650); reported, majority and minority reports, to 
Senate May 17. 

Naval appropriation bill, fiscal year 1940, $773,000,- 
000 (H. R. 6149); sent to President May 19. 

Making President Roosevelt’s reorganization plans l 


and 2 effective July 1 (S. J. Res. 138); Senate adopted 
May 19. 


1100); 


William M. Leiserson 


NLRB Member Leiserson proposes that the 
Federal conciliation machinery be expanded 
to keep many labor disputes from falling into 
the lap of the Labor Board. Mr. Leiserson 
says they have no business with the Board. 


Under the Dome: Conciliation, Canals 


and Cash 


Senator Pepper 


Senator Pepper, chief sponsor of the Florida 

ship canal, is unable to convince his colleagues 

of its value. The Senate, led by Senator 

Vandenberg, refused to authorize completion 
of the highly controversial project. 


—Harris & Ewing 


Wendell L. Willkie 


Utility leader Wendell L. Willkie appears 
before a House Military Affairs Committee to 
urge approval of a bill which would permit the 
TVA to acquire the Tennessee Electric and 
Power Co., in its utility purchase program. 


THE VOICE CONGRESS 


The Florida Canal: Wasteful or Profitable Project? 
Senate Debates Its Effects and Rejects the Plan 


Excerpts from the Senate debate on the bill to + time of stress would separate the protecting fleet from a + to the other than they otherwise would be; and that 


complete the Atlantic-Gulf ship canal across Florida, 


R. VANDENBERG (Rep.), Mich.: I rise in opposi- 
tion to the bill. The able Senator from Texas, Mr. 
Sheppard, in a three-hour address Friday, accurately 
covered the historical background of the entire enter- 
prise. I concur in his history although I profoundly dis- 
sent from his conclusion; in my judgment, the majority 
of the American people dissent. 
As a matter of fact, the Gallup poll, now accepted in 


‘Many quarters as a rather authentic indication of public 


opinion, recently disclosed that in a test of American 
opinion on this subject, 75 per cent of the’ American 
people were found to be opposed to the Florida Canal 
project. 

I am standing this morning with the chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee to flash the red light against 
a needless commitment of this Government to two or 
three hundred million dollars of expenditure which can- 
not be justified or defended, 


The pending bill is a national symbol of the inde- 
fensible and improvident expenditure of public funds. 
It will require an appropriation for the next fiscal year 
nearly equal to all the money assigned by the Budget 
to all of the river and harbor projects in the whole United 
States. It is not economically justified. It is specifically 
condemned by the ship operators who would be pre- 
sumed to use it. : 


It is not related in any serious way to the national de- 
fense. 

It involves an undetermined hazard to the desperately 
important ground water supply of a large sector of 
Florida. In whatever degree it gets local traffic, it will 
drive the railroads of Florida closer to bankruptcy. 


Free or Tolls? 
Sea Level or Locks? 

It may be a sea-level canal or a lock canal, because it 
is always asserted that if this construction finally 
proves to be hazardous and detrimental to the desperately 
important water supply of Florida, the construction 


would be changed to a lock basis, and thus obviate all 
menace whatsoever. 


Well, if a lock canal should be provided, of course, 
the transit time would be substantially increased; and 
the cost would be increased by whatever amount locks 
cost over straight sea-level construction. 

MR. NORRIS (Ind.), Neb.: According to the Sena- 
tor’s statement, a lock canal will cost more than a sea- 
level canal? 

MR. VANDENBERG: Yes. 


MR. NORRIS: Ordinarily it would be the reverse, it 
seems to me, 

MR. VANDENBERG:;: I think in the present instance 
the contrary would be agreed to by all concerned. 

Where and what is the economic justification of sink- 
ing two hundred or three hundred million dollars in this 
sublimated ditch? Who will use it? What ships will 
transit its tortuous 200 miles? Where are its patrons? 
What sponsorship does it possess save local pride and 
local profit? 

Under date of April 7, 1939, Admiral Leahy said: 

“The Navy Department begs to advise you that, gen- 
erally speaking, it would not be feasible for battleships 
of the United States Navy to transit the proposed Florida 
Canal, constructed to a depth of 33 feet. The newer 
battleships could not transit such a canal. Some of the 
older battleships, when loaded lightly with fuel oil, 
could transit a 33-foot channel or canal.” 

So we could not put our battleships through the canal 
anyway. I have never heard of any strategy which in 


battleship. 

Thousands of Florida farmers, water conservationists 
and fruit growers, deeply fear that the canal project will 
ruin their indispensable water supply: They say, “We 
propose to ask for damages if damage occurs.” 


MR. NORRIS: I confess I feel friendly toward the 
building of the Florida Canal unless there is some reason 
that appeals to my good judgment why it should not be 
built. 
Government has engaged, practically all of the large un- 
dertakings, there has been great conflict of opinion so far 
as experts are concerned. 

I do not believe we ought to build this canal if thereby 
we are going to ruin the water supply of a large portion 
of Florida. I can see that the damage might be very 
great—so great that it could not be compensated for— 
and we ought not to make a mistake. 


Should 200 million dollars be spent 
for a canal across Florida? The proj- 
ect, once started and abandoned, has 
been supported as a valuable aid to 
shipping and national defense, op-: 
posed as a waste of funds and pos- 
sibly as the doom, through water 
drainage, of agriculture in a vast re- 
gion affected. The Senate last week 
debated the proposal, killed it for this 
session of Congress by a vote of 45 
to 36. Excerpts from the debate ap- 
pear herewith. 


Mr. LEE (Dem.), Okla.- (After offering jointly with 
Senator Mead (Dem.), N. Y., an amendment for tolls on 
the Florida Canal): The proposal for construction of the 
Florida Canal has about as unanimous support as one 
usually has for any proposal. It is supported by the two 
Senators from Florida. It is supported by the Governor 
of Florida.. It has been endorsed by the Legislature of 
Florida. It has been endorsed by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor—so I have been informed within the last 
few minutes. It has been endorsed by the President of 
the United States, and it has the approval and endorse- 
ment of the board of Army engineers. 

There could be but one objection to such a proposal, 
and that would be the cost of constructing such a canal. 
Therefore we have offered an amendment which provides 
for tolls which will liquidate the cost of construction and 
will pay for the cost of maintenance and operation. 

Figuring tonnage transiting the canal at 91,000,000 
tons a year, a saving of 15 cents a ton, which is the 
estimate, the total direct savings would be $13,650,000 
per year. These figures are based upon a total ton- 
nage of 91,000,000 tons a year, whereas 138,000,000 tons 
of shipping goes around the Florida peninsula each year. 

I am supporting the proposal, because it is to con- 
struct a public improvement. 

Mr. PEPPER (Dem.), Fla.: What is proposed in 
the pending bill is that the Mississippi Valley and the 
great Atlantic seaboard of this country shall be brought 
a day closer together than they otherwise would be; 
that they shall be brought 400 miles more proximate one 


In nearly every great undertaking in which the — 


there shall be a safe, navigable passage across a peninsula 
which has been a barrier to closer relationship and more 
intimate and perfect commercial intercourse between 
those sections of the country since the earliest days of 
the history of this nation. 


The President, under the Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion Act of 1933, in 1935 authorized an allotment of $5,- 
000,000 for construction of this project upon the plan 
recommended by an interdepartmental board. 


There was such widespread approval of the undertak- 
ing by the President that seventy-odd United States 
Senators, and, I believe, 36 Governors of both parties 
from different parts of the country, complimented the 
President .upon .having .inaugurated .this .worthy and 
wholly desirable, sound project which he had just 
launched. Work on the project was prosecuted, until 
finally in 1936 the funds were exhausted. | 

The conclusion must be that all the responsible agen- 
cies have settled the question that there is no reason- 
able, appreciable probability of any possible detriment 
even to the underground water supply, much less to 
the agricultural and horticultural interests. 

We have established the fact that the canal will save 
1 day’s time, that is to say, 23 or 24 hours in transit, 
on an average, across the peninsula of the State of 
Florida; that it will save 400 miles in distance to be 
traversed by the ships using it; that it will allow a saving 
to each vessel using it of from $750 to $850. 

The canal is a project which is sound and economically 
justified. 

Mr. ANDREWS (Dem.), Fla.: The bill only pro- 
vides authorization. If authorized the project will come 
back for appropriation and at that time the rate of ap- 
propriation will be @vithin our discretion. It will pro- 
vide, at no additional expense, the vital missing link in 
our inland waterway system and the Gulf inland water- 
way system, upon each of which we have spent millions 
of dollars but have no way of passing traffic from one 
system to the other. 

Mr. TYDINGS (Dem.), Md.: I notice on the chart 
on the wall the total number of dollars per year saved 
by ships going through the canal rather than around the 
lower end of Florida is $14,934,000, based on per ship 
average saving of. $850. 

Mr. ANDREWS: 
a year, as I understand it, with the deductions for op- 
eration, 

Mr. ADAMS (Dem.), Colo.: I cannot imagine a ship, 
willingly, in time of war, going through a canal 200 miles 
long instead of traveling in the open seas; and if progress 
in bombers continues, the canal would not last two weeks 
after a war was declared. We have no right to under- 
take its construction at this time, to obligate ourselves 
in time of financial stress, when the questions of benefit 
are so disputed and when the burden of proof has not 
been met. 


“Mr. BARKLEY (Dem.), Ky., Majority Leader: I 
believe the canal can be justified commercially, as much 
so as any of the other canals we have constructed or 
bought, including the Cape Cod Canal. 

I realize that it may be fantastic to anticipate any sort 
of war, but there have been wars, and probably there 
will be others. It is easy to understand that if a con- 


dition existed which made it impossible or difficult for. 


us to send our commerce or our men or our ships to the 
islands and countries to the south the Florida ship canal 
would certainly be of great value from the standpoint of 
national defense. For that reason I expect to vote for 
the bill. 


(The Senate rejected the bill, 36 to 45.) 


It would be a saving of $14,000,000 | 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


SNAG IN REVISING 
WAGE-HOUR ACT 


Tangled issues in the attempt to 
amend the wage-hour act. Fading 
prospects for revision this session. 


HE House of Representatives is demonstrat); 

to employers and wage earners that it is no 

easy matter to write a Federal law regulatine 
wages and hours and have it stick. 


The story of cautious attempts by the Admin- 
istration to eliminate inelasticity in the Fa:r 
Labor Standards Act (wages and hours) by 
bringing amendments before Congress is now 
pointed out in Washington as an example of 
what happens when a “reform” administration 
tries to reform some of its reforms. 


Here is the story up to date: 


Since October 24, 1938, when the Wage and 
Hour Act—first Federal law of its kind gov- 
erning working conditions on such a general 
scale—came into force, several “bugs” have 
developed in its operation. 


Wage and Hour Administrator Flmer Andrews. 
with the approval of President Roosevelt, ear) 
this year told Congress that “bugs” discovered 
so far include difficulty in enforcing the law on 
processors of farm and range products, espe- 
cially fruits and vegetables; employers of highly 
paid white-collar workers, employers in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands and companies op- 
erating telephone exchange in small rural vil- 
lages. 


The hardships arose from provisions of the law 
which set minimum wages and maximum hours 
at 25 cents an hour for a 44-hour work week, 
with time and one-half for overtime. 


, Chairman Mary Norton (Dem.), of New Jer- 
sey, of the House Labor Committee, introduced 
amendments, some of which were approved by 
Administrator Andrews, to modify the Wage and 
Hour Law. 


What the Amendments 
~ Would Do to Law 


The proposed amendments in part would: 


(1) Permit wages lower than 25 cents an hour 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, where the 
Administrator approves; (2) exempt farmers en- 
gaged in first processing of fruits and vegetables 
just off the farm from the Act’s hour provisions 
and exempt some other agricultural industries 
such as cotton ginning, logging and handling of 
livestock; (3) give the Administrator power ‘to 
issue rules and regulations to replace the less 
effective “interpretive bulletins” he now issues; 
(4) exempt any workers—white collar or not. - 
who are paid a guaranteed monthly salary of 
$200 or more; (5) exempt employes in small tele- 
phone exchanges; (6) empower the Administra- 
tor to make special rules for messengers. 


Armed with these amendments and their in- 
dorsement by the Labor Committee of the House, 
Chairman Norton ventured out onto the floor of 
the House to attempt to secure their passage. To 
safeguatd against having her bill loaded down 
with independent amendments not approved by 
herself and by the Administration, she pleaded 
that the House suspend its rules and allow the 
official amendments to be voted on without giv- 
ing any opportunity for individual members. (9 
present further amendments. 

Then the trouble started. Five leading farm 
organizations demanded that the Norton bill be 
opened to amendments from the floor. In an- 
swer, the House Labor Committee let it be known 
that the President would veto any bill contain- 
ing unauthorized amendments. 


Why the Farm Groups 
Oppose the Changes 


The farm organizations point out that as the 
Wage-Hour law now stands workers who prepare 
agricultural and horticultural commodities [for 
market at the source do not come under '!)° 
wage-and-hour restrictions. What arouses i? 
farm organizations is that the Norton amena- 
ments would put an estimated 200,000 of thes? 
workers—except processors of fresh fruits a4 
vegetables just off the farm, cotton ginners an® 
tobacco workers—under the minimum-wage P!- 
visions of the Act. The fact that the Norton 
amendments would also exempt “off-the-farm” 
workers from maximum hour regulations does 
not temper farm opposition to Chairman Norton > 
proposals. 

House members from farm areas envisioned 4 
field day which would give opportunity to exem)* 
all workers in agricultural industries from 0OP- 
eration of the Act. Administration forces ©“°- 
cided not to give them that opportunity. 


Accordingly,.Chairman Norton decided no! ‘” 
make a test of strength by asking for a vote '” 
suspend the House rules. Instead, she asked, uN- 
successfully, that the bill she had reported to 
the full House be returned to the commit'°® 
whence it came. 

Then Chairman Norton prepared to introduce 
her amendments again minus any reference '° 
the vexatious question of agriculture. 


And there the matter rests: Farm group> 
wishing to open the Norton amendments ‘ 
further changes so the law on wages and hours 
can be relaxed, Administration supporters sen=- 
ing danger and attempting to retreat to th® 
safety of the Labor Committee. 

As a result, prospects for any sort of change? 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act are now he: 
to be dimmer. They probably would face a )@'- 
rage of unauthorized amendments from the 
House floor and then the sure obstacle of a Pre-- 

. idential veto. 
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The United States News — 


OUR BIGGEST “SOCIAL SECURITY” SYSTEM: LIFE INSURANCE 


Sixteen Billions For Beneficiaries Since 1932--How Payments Compare 
With Federal Outlays--A “Cushion” in Depression 


+r 1S a great privilege to discuss 4 
| with you “The Social Security 
provided through Life Insurance, 
for one point on which big business, 
little business, Government, capital 
and labor will all agree is that the 
question of economic security is one 
of supreme importance at the pres- 
ae will all of us accept the 
opinion recently expressed by Alfred 
Sloan, chairman of General Mo- 
tors, that “What is most needed and 
wanted in the world today is sta- 
pijity of job and income and mind,’ 
put a great many of us must put 
ditto marks under the statement 
which he made in regard to the 
question as related to his own or- 
ganization: 

“lm devoting most of my time, 
he explained, “to finding ways to 
solve this problem of stability. We're 
trving, anyhow.” 

The magnitude of “this problem of 
stability” 1S portrayed by the results 
of the recent’ Gallup poll of public 
opinion, indicating that 52 per cent 
of those who do the work of Amer- 
ica’s towns and cities are either on 
relief or say they would have to apply 
for relief within six months if they 
lost their jobs. The Social Security 
Board's report showing that, in 1937, 
about 64.9 per cent of those 65 years 
of age or over in this country were 
dependent on others for support, is 
additional evidence of how high this 
problem looms. 

When we study the implications of 
these figures, we can readily under- 
stand why the merest approach to a> 
solution of the problem must involve 


contributions from business, from 
Government and from our financial 
institutions. 

Like Mr. Sloan, however, they are 
all trying to solve the problem of 
economic security, and the institu- 
tion of life insurance is entitled to 
take considerable pride in the con- 
tribution it has made. As a matter 
of fact, it would be more accurate to 
state that the American people are 
entitled to take pride in the extent. 
to which, through life insurance, 
they have provided security for them- 
selves, and since we all know life in- 
surance is sold, not bought, I pay 
tribute to the life underwriters of 
this country whose combined ef- 
forts have built security for our péo- 
ple in the form of a life insurance 
estate larger in extent than the 
amount, of life insurance in force in 
all the. rest of world combined. 


The Contribution 
Of Life Insurance 


The 64 million policyholders of the 
life insurance companies of this 
country represent not only about 
half the population of the country, 
but, according to the figures pre- 
sented by Charles F. Hughes, Busi- 
hess News Editor of the New York 
Times, the number exceeds by al- 
most 10 million the total church 
membership of the country and by 
nearly 20 million the figure for the 
total popular vote in the 1936 elec- 
tion, 

Moreover, the recent very compre- 
hensive survey made by the Depart- 
ment of Labor shows clearly that 
these policyholders are by no means 
Siiuated on a single economic level. 
With the assistance of the Govern- | 
ment, the Curtis Publishing Company 
Projected from the Department of 
Labor survey the statistics covering 
“fe insurance and annuity purchases 
made by families in six representa- 
We cities throughout the country. 

This survey showed that the peo- 


ple in the highest income quarter in 
these cities, with average incomes of 
$3,129, vere putting, on the average, 
‘13 per cent of their annual incomes © 
nto life insurance premiums or an- | 
‘ules: while those in the lowest in- | 
‘ome quarter, with average annual | 
‘comes of $493, were using, on the | 
éVerage, 4.98 per cent of their in- | 
Comes in these ways. 

The Department of Labor survey 


| 
Coes Nov tell us the purposes of these | 
“despread insurance purchases but | 
Sealy Elmo Roper, whose organi- 
at 


“40h predicted so accurately the 
utcome of the 1936 Presidential elec- 
“oh, Made a survey to find out what 
People really wanted insurance for. 


| 
to his questions, 96.6 per | 
eat said they believed in insurance | 
wee protection, 17 per cent | 


‘sey believed in insurance for 
ing money, and 82.3 per cent said 
“ley believed in insurance for special 
Putboses, such as education, burial, 
and the like. 


Function of Insurance 
In Providing Security 


‘herefore, we combine the 
presented by the De- 
of Labor survey on the 
the p ead use of life insurance and 
Information presented by the 
me i survey on what people 
the A Surance for, we realize that 
binned Reape public has pretty well 
Peeing fath and its hopes to life 
through ¢ as a way of carrying 
nancial plans. 
naan of the life insurance | 
Unde mas Show the amounts paid 
whole life contracts, endow- 


ment policies, etc., from year to year, + group life insurance policies. More- + while, in the case of social insurance, + 
' social considerations, such as the | 
paper presented at the last meeting | 


but their annual statements do not 
show what proportion of life insur- 
ance “disbursements” has furnished 
money for the living expenses of 
families whose income has been cut 
off by the wage-earner’s death; what 
proportion of these payments has 
gone into guaranteed incomes for 
mén and women at retirement age; 
what proportion has cancelled mort- 
gages or financed children’s college 
education; what proportion has paid 
inheritance taxes or enabled busi- 
ness organizations to continue to 


BY JOHN A. STEVENSON. 


President, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


over, aS you may have read in the 


of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents by Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., Chairman of the Board of the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
there are in this country more than 
20,000 insured groups affording pro- 


_ tection to more than 744 million em- | 


ployes, to the extent of about 13 bil- 


per person insured, 
More a than 7,500 accident and 


period. 


America has two kinds of “social security.” 

One kind, the Federal system including work relief, old- 
age assistance and help for the blind and for children, paid 
beneficiaries slightly less than 13 billion dollars between 
1932 and 1939. The other, the private life insurance sys- 
tem, paid beneficiaries nearly 16 billion dollars in the same 


This is the view taken of insurance by John A. Stevenson, 
president of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. He stated it in an address recently at 
the annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in Washington, D. C., in a round-table dis- 
cussion of “The Contribution of Insurance to Recovery.” 

Because of the authoritativeness of his statements and 

of the interesting viewpoint presented-7he United States 
News herewith presents the address in full text. 


function successfully after the death 
of a key man. 

I am hoping that the research work 
of the newly-formed Institute of Life 
Insurance will be able to bring to- 
gether information which will give 
us a more complete picture than we 
now have of what life insurance pay- 
ments really mean to the people of 
this country. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the mere figures showing the 
total amounts distributed by the life 
insurance companies to policyholders 


and beneficiaries tell a pretty impres- _ 
sive story of what life insurance has | 


done in the way of providing social 


security, and explain why it has been | 


termed “the greatest community 
chest in the world.” 


During 1938, the total payments of | 


the life insurance companies to pol- 


icyholders and beneficiaries were ap-— 


proximately $2,600,000,000. During 
this same period, according to the 


figures of the February, 1939, Social 


Security Bulletin, the total of all 
public relief payments im the con- 
tinental United States was $2,995.- 
705,000. 


Or take the figures from the be- | 


ginning of 1933, when actual Federal! 
participation in the relief program 


began. From January, 1933, through 


December 31, 1938, according to this 


same Social Security Bulletin, the to- | 


tal public expenditures for assistance 


to persons in need amounted to $12,- | 
871,327,000, this total including old- | 
age assistance, help for the blind, for . 


dependent children, etc., as well as 
work relief. During this same period, 
the life insurance companies of this 
country paid more than $15,700,000,- 
000 to policyholders and beneficiaries 
under the contracts which had been 


_ purchased for the protection of de- 


pendents and for security in old age. 


I’m not in any sense trying to | 


make a comparison of what the pub- 
lic relief program and the insurance 


companies have done, for thage pro- | 
grams have different bases, different | 


standards and different objectives. | 
heartaches of the el@erly couple who 


But it would be impossible to look 
at these two sets of figures without 
realizing how vastly greater would 
have been the need te be served 
through public assistance had it not 


been for the steady stream of funds © 


flowing out to the public from the 
insurance reservoir. 

Moreover, when we consider the 
individual cases which come to our 
attention, where the payment of a 
relatively small amount of insurance 
has prevented a financial tragedy, 
and then take into account the fact 
that the total of these payments 
amounted to $2,600,000,000 in 1938, 


and to $15,700,000,000 since 1933, can | 
there be any question as to the part | 


played by life insurance in providing 
social security ? 
While, of course, the major contri- 


bution which the institution of life | 


insurance makes toward social se- 


"curity is through the individual poli- 
' cies which people purchase for them- 


selves, it is interesting to note that 


life insurance payments in 1938 in- | 


cluded 100 million dollars paid under 


by life insurance companies, protect | 


about 2% million employes for $34,- 
500,000 of weekly benefits. Annuity 
groups of relatively recent origin 


cover more than 500,000 lives. 

The social security provided 
through life insurance, of course, is 
no more limited to its service in pro- 
viding guaranteed incomes for old 


age than is the Government’s social | 
security program limited to those | 
sections of the Social Security Act | 


providing for contributory old-age 
pensions. Present-day conditions, 
however, have brought the question 
of old-age security so much to the 
fore that the “retirement age” of°65 
has come to have almost as definite 
a connotation in the public mind as 


a time for which financial prepara- | 
tion should be made as the legal age | 
of 21 is looked on as a time for which | 


some educational preparation is de- 
sirable. 


While the problem of old-age de- | 
pendence is by no means new, it has | 
come to the forefront for pressing est as citizens, we in the insurance 
| but, at the same time, undramatic | 


In the first place, as a ped- | 


reasons. 
ple, on the average, we are growing 
older. 
of one hundred of the whole popu- 


this percentage has risen to more 
than six. 


Problems of Aged 
in Modern Life 


In the second place, living condi- | 


tions have changed. When a large 
proportion of our population lived 
close to the soil, old people could 


usually fit into the homes of their | 
children without imposing an undue | 


burden. But the fact that Josephine 
Iawrence’s novel, “Years Are So 
Long” became a best seller a few 
years ago Offers as convincing proof 
as any statistics could present that a 
very different situation exists today. 


Most of you doubtless read of the 


were shunted around from the home 
of one son or daughter to another, 


to bring deep tragedy to both the old 
man and his wife, and to make their 
presence a real inconvenience to thelr 
children. Most of us can~point to 
living examples of this kind, and it 
is these unfortunate situations 
which the Social Security Act Is 


designed to prevent. | 
In a discussion of this nature, it | 


isn’t possible to go into the. technical 


aspects of the Social Security Act, | 
nor into the pros and cons of the | 
proposed changes in its operation. | 
‘as M. A. Linton has so often pointed 
- out, however, we are on the wrong 
. track if we get private life insurance | 


voncepts mixed up with those of so- 
cial insurance. 

Private insurence, which is bought 
to meet individual needs, is based on 
voluntary payments and must rest 
on principles which assure 


In 1870, three Americans out | 


the 
_ greatest practical degree of equity, 


adequacy of the income, may take 
precedence over actuarial 


continued income, in the form of 


premium payments, with which to | 


meet its obligations, the legal reserve 
is necessary for purposes of security; 


while the compulsory payments on 
lion dollars, or an average of $1,700 : 


which social insurance is based as- 


_ Sure a steady inflow of funds, elimi- 
_ nating the necessity for accumulat- 
health insurance group plans, issued © 


ing the reserve that is so essential 
to private insurance. 

By making the people of this 
country “retirement-income con- 
scious,” and by bringing the question 
of dependency into the limelight, the 
Government’s social security pro- 
gram has, I belieye, had a tendency 
to increase rather than decrease the 
social security which the American 
people, through voluntary life insur- 
ance plans, have provided for them- 
selves. Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau Reports, representing 
83 per cent of the total ordinary in- 
surance in force in the United States, 
show that, while endowment insur- 
ance accounted for 18.6 per cent of 
the new business written in 1929, ib 
accounted for 23.3 per cent in 1937. 

I might add that, as part of the 
Elmo Roper survey which I have pre- 
viously mentioned, the question was 
asked: “Has the passage of the So- 
cial Security Act and State Old-Age 


in your insurance plans?” 
the people interviewed, 83.2 per cent 
answered “No”; 10.6 per cent had 
not even thought about it; 3.2 per 
cent didn’t Know; only 30 per. cent 
answered “Yes.” 


The really important question, of | 


course, is not the effect of the Goy- 


_ ernment’s social security program on 
probably total well over 500 and 


life insurance purchases, but its ef- 
fect on the security of the nation as 
a whole. As someone has said, we’ll 


never find in Government archives | 


the record that the Congress said 
“Let there be security—and there was 
security.” 


A Proposed Limit | 
For Federal Program 


On the other hand, the Socia] Se- 
curity Board’s. survey showing that 
about two-thirds of our people are 
dependent on others at 65 or over 
indicates that voluntary life insur- 
ance payments* have not solved the 
probiem. 

It’s because of the extremely im- 
portant part which both private and 
social insurance must play in help- 
ing to solve the problem of economic 
Stability that, aside from our inter- 


world have a special interest in 
having the Government’s plan 
launched on the soundest and most 
satisfactory basis possible. 

As I see the situation, the Govern- 


lation were 65 years or older; by 1938. | ment's social security program should 


enable each member of our working 
population to look forward to hav- 
ing the absolute necessities of life 
after reaching retirement age. Food, 
Shelter and clothing are essential to 
the “pursuit of happiness,” which is 


among the “rights,” as our national | 
Declaration of Independence states, | 
' to secure which “governments are 


instituted among men.” Beyond the 


point of assuring these necessities, in | 
my opinion, compulsory plans for 


providing old-age security should 
not go. 


Life insurance offers the citizens | 


of our country an opportunity to 
make their own Declarations of Eco- 
nomic Independence in the form of 
life insurance contracts which they 
purchase for themselves. To my 


mind, therefore, we would be paying | 
| too ‘high a price for security under | 


f any federal program which, by en- | 
lack of space in these homes com- 


bining with their own lack of funds | 


couraging dependence on the Gov- 


ernment, helped to destroy the ini- | 
tiative, the enterprise and the self- | 


reliance of our people. 

In a book which is soon to be pub- 
lished, Walter D. Fuller, president of 
the Curtis Publishing Company, 
States that “We need an American 
solution of an American problem by 


_ American methods,” and certainly 


life insurance stands today as a 
great working illustration of democ- 
racy. Just as the United States op- 
erates as a political democracy, guar- 
anteeing us the freedom to live our 


lives as we may wish and are able to | 
do, life insurance is the democracy of 
economic security, its contracts cuar- | 


anteeing us protection and security 
as we desire and are able to attain. 

Not only is American life insur- 
ance justly proud of the “quantity” 
of its service as measured by the 


$110,000,000.000 in force, but of the | 


“quality” of its service as evidenced 


equity. | 
Moreover, since the private life in- | 
Surance company cannot enforce. 


| by its record for stability, during the 


Pension Plans made any difference | economic storms of the past few 


Among 
the situation: 


life insurance companies were least 


JOHN A, STEVENSON 


~-Phillips Studio 


vears. As a recent report of the | 
Twentieth Century Fund summed up 
“Of all the major 
classes of private credit institutions, | 


disturbed by the depression.” 
Through war and peace, epidemics | 
and record health years, depressions 
and prosperity, the institution of life | 
insurance has performed according 
to its promises, and it will continue | 
so to perform in the future. There | 
is no reason, either, why it should ' 


not play an increasingly important 
part in our economic life, unless it 
can no longer count on the safe mar- 


' gins in the investment of its funds | 
bution life insurance has thus far 


and on the possibilities for future 
Sales that have been responsible for 
its success in the past. There is no 


those in charge of the life insurance 


companies aren’t miracle workers. | 


In the last analysis, the future of the 
life insurance business must be 
viewed in the light of two important 
factors: 

(1) The opportunities for the safe 


* and profitable 
| savings 


investment of the 
of the people. 

(2) Levels of net income that will 
provide consumers with means to 
protect their families and to provide 
security for their own old age. 

If productive business in general 
is able to operate on a basis of ade- 
quate profit, conditions will be pros- 


| perous and life insurance will par- 


ticipate in this prosperity. On ‘the 
other hand, if productive enterprise 
is unable to operate with profit, 
there will be no prosperity, and the 
contribution which life insurance 
can make to social security will grow 
correspondingly less. 


Industry Welcomes 


Constructive Criticism 
American life insurance lays no 
claim to perfection, for nothing is 


| perfect in which the human elemént 
| plays a part. 
_ Stewardship of life insurance affects 


When, therefore, the 


such a large proportion of our popu- 
lation—64,000,000 or half the popula- 
tion, if we consider policyholders 
alone, and 100,000,000, or three quar- 
ters, including both policyholders 
and beneficiaries—there is every rea- 


son why life insurance should wel- 
_ come any constructive criticism that 
_ would help to improve its service to 
American people. 


But since criticism seems to be 


| growing to something of an industry 


in itself today, it would be highly 
unfortunate if unjustified criticism 
should tend to weaken the faith of 
the public in an institution which 
has functioned so effectively in pro- 
viding economic security. 

In view of the importance of the 


problem_of economic stability today, 


we need all the help which any in- 
strument or agency can give in ar- 
riving at a satisfactory solution. The 
fact that, since their respective dates 
of organization, the life insurance 
companies of this country have 


{made payments under their policies 


totaling nearly $47,000,000,000 is the 
best possible evidence of the contri- 


made, It can play an even more 


important role in providing social 


mystery about life insurance, and _ security in the future if it can con- 


tinue to operate in the American 
way. 


The foregoing is the full tert of 
an address May 3 in Washington, 


| D. C., at the annual meeting of the 


| Chamber of Commerce of the United 
| States. 


* * 


TEX 


7:00 C. S. T., 6:00 M. 


IN YOUR OWN CAR enjoy a new 


thrill, Feel a new responsiveness, a surprising 
eagerness to do your bidding. 


There is surprise...enjoyment...pride...in every foot of 
driving this new gasoline gives you. Yes, you will say 
that it’s different...that you've never seen a gasoline 
sO eager to start... to surge along the straightaway 
»..SO positive in the way it takes the hills. And when 
you get back from your first trip, check up... you'll find 
your gasoline mileage amazingly high. Try it and see. 


Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco 


Star Theatre—a full hour of all-star enter- 
tainment — Every Wednesday Night — Columbia 
Network—9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.1., 8 00 C.D.T,, 
5:00 P. S. T. 


* 


7 

4, 


SHORTENS MILES...STRETCHES 
GALLONS ... FLATTENS HILLS 
Your car steps out with Sky Chief. 
Yet tt costs no more than other premium 
gasolines. Don't watt... stop in today 
for a “tankful of thrill” for your car. 
You won't be disappointed. 
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The United States News 


* 


THE NAVY'S BEEF: 
A TRADE DISPUTE 


Imports of canned beef. Mean- 
ing of a ruckus. How imports and 
exports offset each other. 


GREAT clamor is raised in Congress and out 
in the country over the quality and the price 
of American canned cow. 

President Roosevelt started the argument by 
telling newspaper men that Argentine canned 
cow not only was immensely superior to Ameri- 
can canned cow but was offered to the American 
Navy at 15 cents a pound—including a six-cent 
tariff—while the cheapest price on American 
product was 23 cents. 

In Congress the President’s observation added 
fuel to a “buy-American” program that would 
force the Government to buy only American 
canned cow, regardless of the price, and to buy 
only American products for other purposes, where 
available. 


Basic Federal Policy 
Involved in Dispute 


Back of this surface squabble is a very im- 
portant issue involving basic Federal policy. 

Owing to pressure from cattle-raising interests 
this Government now bars all imports of Argen- 
tine beef on the ground that this beef is subject 
to hoof and mouth disease. This is a reflection 
on the Argentine product, and a “sanitary con- 
vention” was negotiated between the two gov- 
ernments designed to open the door to Argentine 
beef from regions found to be completely free 
from disease. The Senate, despite White House 
pressure, has refused year after year to accept 
this convention. 

Here, for the public to see, is an example ‘of 


_ the sort of pressure that admittedly has served 


to upset the effort to revive world trade on a 
freer basis and to force more widespread adop- 
tion of “channelized trade” on totalitarian lines. 

Officials, including members of Congress, find 
l issues is 
that growing from the demand American 
farmers for the entire American market to the 
exclusion of any competitive imports. 

Yet official figures show that the United States 
is marketing in foreign countries the output of 
far more acres of this country’s farm land than 
it is importing of competitive foreign products. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics finds that 
in the 1937-38 crop year—the last for which figures 
are available—this country imported sugar and 
flaxseed and wheat and corn and other commodi- 
ties that were the equivalent of 7,924,000 Ameri- 
can acres. If imports of fats and oils are added 
to that figure the total issincreased by 13,815,000 
acres, bringing it to 21,739,000 acres. 

In other words, if all imports could be shut 
out, there would be use for 21,739,000 more 
American acres. 


Domestic Farm Prices 
Higher Than Abroad 


But if this country is to sell abroad it must 
buy from abroad. The things that are bought 
must come over tariff walls and must compete 
with protected American products. The very 
fact that they find a market shows that Ameri- 
can farm prices are above world farm prices. 

Exports of American farm products to foreign 
buyers-in the same year 1937-38 represented 36,- 
720,000 acres. This means that more acres were 
used by this country to produce farm products 
for foreign sale than were involved in imports 
of foreign farm products. If all imports of for- 
eign products were shut out, this country's 
farmers might find that they actually had lost 
ground through embargoes against import of 
American farm products into foreign countries. 

The flurry over possible Navy purchases of 
Argentine corned beef is just a sample of the 
excitement that any imports of foreign farm 
products create in the rural regions of this coun- 
try. That excitement is reciprocated in indus- 
trial regions when imports are emphasized. 

How to obtain freer world trade under the cir- 
cumstances is an unsolved problem. 
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The Voice 
of Govérument 


COL. F. C. HARRINGTON 


Works Progress Adminisirator 


— vague phrase, “return relief to the States,” 
is often heard these days. This ambitious 
slogan covets the proposal to turn Federal work- 
relie: runds over to the States and iet them de- 
cide whether to use those funds in conducting a 
work program, or, if they prefer, to stop pro- 
viding work and merely distribute Federal funds 
as a dole to the able-bodied unemployed. 

The significance of the whole proposal seems 
to lie in the latter alternative—the prospective 
abandonment and destruction of the work pro- 
gram within the various States. 

The present method of Federal-State-and-local 
collaboration on a public-work program, though 
doubtless capable of improvement, seems to me 
worth preserving and defending. 

We know the reasons why WPA workers do not, 
by and large, produce as much results per man- 
hour as those in private industry. The weather 
is one reason. Private construction can choose 
its weather for working; WPA cannot. Another 
reason is we cannot hold on to our best workers 
by offering higher wages. 

(From an address before the United States 
Conference of Mayors, New York City, May 15.) 
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A Pause in the Housing Upsurge.. . 


Cattle and Trade. 


Eating 


Surpluses 


\ 


ARIZ. 


BUSINESS ac activity in : ine as measured pa check payments, again 

was above the level of a year ago, but the advance was not so sharp 

as that of March. Check payments were 1.33 per cent larger last month 

than in April, 1938, and when adjusted for the lower price level of this 
year, the larger gain of 4.99 per cent is shown in volume of business. 

The map shows the trend of business by States compared with the 

There were advances in business in 30 States, 


national average gain. 


“AX BETTER THAN 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


EQual 70 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


\* BELOW 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


CopyYRicuT, 1939, By THe UNiITep States News PUBLISHING CORruURATION. 


declines im 18. The 15 States shown with double “suns” gained more 
than the national average gain, the 19 States with single “suns” were 
very near the national average, and the States with “suns” 
were below the national average. 
The United States News on the Federal Reserve Board report of check 
payments in cities throughout the country. 


in eclipse 
These comparisons are based by 


ensgranis A SLOW-DOWN IN HOME BUILDING: 
~ THE OUTLOOK FOR REVIVAL OF THE UPSWING | 


A DECLINE in the April figures—where there + tial building, there was also a decline after sea- 4 


should have been a seasonal gain—has 
drawn the attention of business analysts to the 
housing industry. 

Housing has been looked upon as the main- 
spring of the recent recovery move. In the first 
half of 1938, while general business was still de- 
clining, residential building was advancing 
sharply. The rise carried, almost without in- 
terruption, through the first quarter of this 
year. The bulk of this rise, however, occurred 
in the first three quarters of last year, and for 
the past six to eight months it has been “taper- 
ing off.” 

In April there was a reversal. Partial in- 
formation on the first two weeks of May 
indicates continuance of about the April rate 
in housing placed under construction. 

The leading question now is whether this 
spring's reaction represents the beginning of a 
downward trend, or merely a passing inter- 
ruption of the advance—or, perhaps, an incident 
in a leveling out process. 

Most of the Govern- 
ment’s officials and ob- 
. Officialsservers in the housing 
field hold that it is still 
too soon to appraise the 
April setback with much assurance. Their at- 
tude is “wait and see.’ There seems, however, 


The Prospects 
As U.S 


View Them 


to be a rather definite grend of predominant. 


opinion toward some such attitude as this: 

1, The bulk of the 1938-9 rise may now be 
past. 

2. There is at present no convincing evidence 
on which to base a prediction of any pronounced 
change from existing levels of residential con- 
struction. 

3. The most probable results for this year will 
be another moderate gain to around 400,000 or 
425,000 units as against 346,000 in 1938, which 
would bring 1939 up to the average of the two 
years 1929-30 and to six or seven times the de- 
pression low of 1933-4. 

Now as to the specific facts. 

Mortgages selected for appraisal by the FHA 
declined about 12 per cent from March to April, 
though on a daily average basis—owing to 
April having had five Sundays this year—the 
decline was only 4 per cent. The first two weeks 
of May ran at substantially the April rate. 

Reports point to a decline in building permits 
for April, whereas there is ordinarily a seasonal 
gain of about 10 per cent. Preliminary indi- 
cations are that this will be confirmed by official 
figures. In small houses for one and two fam- 
ilies, which make up the bulk of residen- 


sonal adjustment from February to March. 

Commentators point out a number of special 
circumstances affecting the current rate of resi- 
dential construction, several of an at least tem- 
porarily restrictive nature with some that are 
fundamentally favorable. 


Considerable impor- 

War Scares tance is attributed to the 
As a Factor in wat scare. This is be- 
lieved to have caused 


Building Plans many to defer building 


plans, particularly young people who would be 
quickly affected by any mobilization. 
Some business has been held in abeyance also 


What 
next? An appraisal of a situation that 


Housing boom levels off. 


was to produce recovery. 


owing to uncertainty over revision of the Hous- 
ing Act. 

The big rise in residence building early last 
year followed upon raising of the limit for 
FHA insured mortgages to 90 per cent of ap- 
praised value of properties. It is felt that “the 
cream may be off” this advance. 

“Undoubling” of families sharing residential 
quarters has proceeded more slowly than antici- 
pated, owing to continuation of heavy unem- 
ployment and low incomes of large groups of 
the population. The rise of rents, interrupted 
last year, has not been renewed and costs are 
too high to encourage large-scale speculative 
building. 

On the one hand, public housing construction 
is on the increase—though eariier expectations 
for 1939 probably will not be realized. Vacancies 
are reported low, and there is—hypothetically, 
at any rate—a substantial shortage of residential 
space which could rapidly bring about an insis- 
tent demand for houses on any significant im- 
provement in the national income. 

Viewing the situation broadly, preponderant 
opinion undoubtedly regards this let-down in 
house building as an interruption (possibly 
somewhat prolonged) of the major cyclical ad- 
vance, not a fundamental reversal. Materially 
higher levels are looked forward to within the 
next few years, Estimates’of future building 
needs have, none the less, been pared down con- 
siderably from those of two or three years ago. 

Building construction, like most other eco- 


nomic activities, proceeds in waves. The major 


+ building cycle is one of the longest—and most 


dependable—of all, It averages about 18 years 
in length and the swings are very deep. The 
business recovery of 1933-37 was seriously 
handicapped because it took place’ in the low 
area of the housing cycle, which hit bottom in 
1933-4. If building should now follow the aver- 
age pattern of past cycles, it could be expected 
to reach peak about 1942-3—crossing the “nor- 
mal line” this year, at latest. 


This is the basis for 
the widely-held expecta- 


Predictions of tion of a “building boom” 
in the early 1940s, ac- 


9 
A Boom in *40s companied by a period of 


general business prosperity. 

Estimates of “normal” home-building needs 
vary widely. Annual construction of new dwell- 
ing units should be sufficient to take care of the 
increase in number of families plus houses de- 
stroyed by fire or demolition. The present rate 
of increase in family units is figured, by various 
methods, at anywhere from about 300,000 to half 
a million annually. Demolitions are a fairly 
small item, running probably around 50,000 in 
the average year. Hence, “normal” needs are 
somewhere between 350,000 and 550,000 units a 
year—too wide a range for the drawing of very 
satisfactory conclusions. . 

In addition to these rather uncertain require- 
ments, it is necessary for construction in the 
upper half of the cycle to make good the short- 
ages accumulated in the years of sthall activity. 
The size of the present shortage is also highly 
uncertain, depending on how the “normal” 
computed. But on the most conservative basis 
of figuring—starting with a surplus of 650,000 
units in 1930, as estimated by Catharine Bauer— 
the country needs 600,000 more dwellings. 

If this somewhat hypothetical deficiency 
should be made good in the next five years, an 
average of 120,000 annually would have to be 
added to the above estimates of normal needs, 
which would result in an average level for 1939- 
44 of at least 470,000 new units. 

Dwellings erected last year were just about 
equal to the minimum estimate of normal, leav- 
ing nothing toward reduction of the shortage. 
If output in the next few years should be step- 
ped up around the half-million mark, the stimu- 
lus to general business and purchasing power 
would obviously be very considerable. 
would not, however, produce any such peak ac- 
tivity as was reached in 1925 when more than 
900,000 new housing units were constructed, 


L. M. GRavEs 


The Basis For 


This 
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THE SCRIP MONEY 
PLAN IN ACTION 


A “cut” for merchants. How the 
new food stamp plan is working. Ques- 
tions that are raised. 


START now is being made on the Goveyy.- 

ment’s latest plan to give merchants a “¢):" 

On the money spent for disposing of Surplus farm 
products. 

The Federal Surplus Commodities corporation 
hasbeen spending around $90,000,000 a year on 
surplus foodstuffs and fibers that then were <is- 
tributed to persons on relief. Wholesalers and 
merchants were left out of this operation. 

Now, with Rochester, N. Y., as the first testi) 
ground and with Dayton, Ohio, and Birmino- 
ham, Ala., next in line, an experiment is uncer 
way that will utilize the country’s system of dis- 
tribution. Instead of being shunted around the 
merchants, the surplus removal dollars wil] be 
directed through the merchants. 

A large proportion of Rochester’s unemployed 
took advantage of the opportunity that first was 
given them on May 16 to buy with their relic; 
money a quantity of food purchase stamps. For 
each dollar spent by the relief client on these 
orange stamps, the Government gave to tha: 
Client a blue stamp worth 50 cents. 

This meant that the WPA worker or old-ave 
pension recipient or dole receiver could spend 
his orange stamps for any kind of food that he 
desired. With his extra blue stamps, however, hie 
must buy the following products listed as sur- 
plus: Butter, shell eggs, flour, citrus fruits, corn 
meal, beans and grapefruit. 


JS 


How the Merchant 
Benefits Under Plan 


The cut for the merchant comes from the fact 
that there is no requirement that he sell his 
goods, including surplus goods, to the relief 
client with food stamps at a price lower than 
he sells the same products to. any other pur- 
chaser. The expected effect is that his volume 
of trade will be increased and his margin of 
profit can come out of this volume. There is to 
be no Government interference with that profit. 

Success or failure of the experiment in surplus 
food distribution through retail stores depends 
upon whether or not this experiment shows an 
increase in consumption of surplus products as 
large as that increase could be through direct 
distribution by the Government itself. 

If the unemployed had been buying butter or 
eggs with their relief dollars and now buy the 
same amount of butter or eggs or other products 
with blue stamps and use their orange stamps 
to buy products that’are not in surplus the effect 
may not be what officials expect. Or if prices 
of surplus products rise, owing to a sudden re- 
lief demand thereby offsetting part of the effect 
of the added purchasing power without increasing 
consumption, the experiment will not be con- 
sidered a success. 

Merchants have pledged themselves to keep a 
strict watch to see that relief clients do not se!! 
their blue stamps at cut prices to persons not 
on relief. 

Cost to Government 
Is a Central Factor 


The biggest question of all, however, revoives 
around whether or not this plan of distribution 
will prove more costly to the Government than 
the present plan of direct distribution through 
central Government stores. The blue stamps are 
an outright gift of money over and above the ex- 
isting relief payments and work-relief wages. 
That gift may average $10 a month and will 
effect be a wage increase. To give $10 a month 
to 3,000,000 on WPA and 1,000,000 old people ani 
another 1,000,000 recipients of direct relief wou-d 
cost the Government more than 500 million do.- 
lars over and above present costs. 

For that amount of money a lot of surp)is 
products could be removed from the marke’: 
There would probably be a demand, too, from 
groups not on relief to get a cut in on the free 
food. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


CHARLES F, KETTERING 


President, General Motors Research 
Corporation 


HERE never has been a time in the history | 
the world when we needed inventions 
much as we need them now. 

We are so far behind that I am ashamed ©: 
our engineers, scientists and research labor:- 
tories. We have many men out of work, a +” 
of money lying idle in the banks and an ener- 
mous amount of raw materials. When we ha:® 
these three essentials#men, money and maie- 
rials—with nothing for them to do, it can mée«: 
only that we are ’way behind in developing ne’ 
products to-put them to work. 

The future is going to require a change—!! 
our thinking, in our wants, in our habits ae 
in our standards of living. As industrialists, that 
means change in our products whether we !1K¢ 
it or not. Each season, year, month and how! 
requires its unit of change. If we prepare ‘° 
change and take it into account as one factor ! 
our bookkeeping, we will not have the more Vv} 
lent upsets of business we recently experience: 

(From a statement to the New England Couh- 
cil May 15.) 
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Removing 


T 


to remove SO- -called tax deter- 
rents [9 recovery at this session of 
Congress NOW have been revealed. 
The situation in regard to tax re- 
to help business revolves 


vision 

ground these facts: 

Some sort of tax bill must be 
passed, 5, otherwise, two of the 


Plons for removing “tax 
deterrents to recovery”. 
Scope of present levies on 
business. 


major sections of the revenue law 
wil] expire this year—the corporation 
taxes and the so-called nuisance 
taxes. The nuisance taxes, sched- 
yled to expire June 30, and the cor- 
poration taxes, scheduled to expire 
Dec. 30, together are estimated to 
bring in about 1% billion dollars of 
revenue a year. 

Any attempt merely to pass a sim- 
ple resolution on reenacting the taxes 
which are scheduled to expire and 
thus deferring elimination of tax de- 
terrents until further study of the 
tax structure has been made will be 
fought by a Senate group headed by 
Senator Harrison, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee. 


Senator Harrison’s 
Tax Proposals 
Proposals for tax revision which 
ares, being sponsored by Senator 


Harrison have been outlined, so far, 
as follows: 


Repeal of the 2% per cent penalty 
tax on undistributed profits of cor- 
porations. 

Imposition of a flat 18 per cent 
corporation income tax on corpora- 
tions earning more than $25,000 a 
year and continuation, with slight 
modifications, of the present 12% 
per cent to 16 per cent graduated 
rate of tax on corporations earning 
less than that amount. 


Retention of the capital stock and 
excess profits taxes but a revision of 
the law to permit corporations to 
make annual declarations of value 


HE major objectives of the drive # mes 


A DECISION ON TAX REVISION 


—Harris & Ewing 


| AN attempt to insure general tax revision, without delaying 

any adjournment plans of Congress, Treasury and legislative 

leaders confer with the President. The foursome includes, left to 

right: Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, Chairman Harrison 

of the Senate Finance Committee, Representative Cooper of the 

House Ways and Means Committee and Under Secretary of the 
Treasury Hanes. 


of their stock in order to avoid the 4 eral taxes. This proposal is designed 


‘heavy exactions of the excess profits 


tax where the valuation has been put 
too low. The present law permits a 
new declaration only once every 
three years. 

Repeal of provisions limiting de- 
ductible losses of corporations on 
capital transactions to $2,000 in any 
One taxable year. Such losses would 
be allowed, as at present, only on 
capital gains in the same taxable 
period. 

Provision for corporations to carry 
over their losses for a period of three 
years in determining their tax lia- 
bilty. 

Other proposals for changes in the 
existing law which were discussed at 
the White House conference on tax 
revision last week and in informal 
conferences between representatives 
of Congress and Administration 
leaders include the following: 

Strengthening of the provisions for 
heavy penalty taxes for unreason- 
able accumulations of surpluses by 
corporations in order to avoid Fed- 


_ THE SEC 


PROGRAM | 


UN DER NEW CHIEF 


UTLINING the immediate future + democracy by. improving our profit 


of relationships between the 
Securities and Exchange Administra- 
lion and the New York Stock Ex- 
change as being concerned primarily 
with the solution of remaining tech- 
hital problems, Jerome Frank took 
the office of Chairman of the SEC 
May 18, 

‘The SEC,” said Mr. Frank, “is a 
fonservative institution Striving pa- 
tent but persistently to conserve 


An Anti-trust 
Guide” for 


Business 


GUIDELINE for business men 
who want to know what they 
4st do to comply with the antj- 


a lan is laid down by Attorney 
“oe 4: Murphy in a broad state- 
of the policy he intends to 
‘enforcing the statutes 
nst “awful restraint of trade. 
a same time, however, the 
<n ney General has delivered a 
housing and milk in- 
hat prosecutions to wipe 
‘Ce-NXing and other eyils will 
‘Ken shortly, 
ritic 


8 Conditions in the hous- 
as “scandalous,” the At- 
“"€Y General told a press confer- 

last week that simultaneous 


+; ne 
under the anti-trust 
ha 
undertaken in many 
in Pennsylvania, 


Michigan and Ohio 
‘S08 costs are now so high, the 


yeneral asserted, that pri- 
the —_ ‘y is unable to reach half 
'ential markets for homes. In 
ton A into the housing. situa- 
ney General intends 
‘mess some unions as well as 
corporations, 
policy under the 
bared taWS, he said in a pre- 
Ne ap 


ath “trust laws were intended 
© constructive and not a 
‘Uctive purpose. Their purpose 
bn, ‘arass business men but to 
the ‘ meee men the right to com- 
‘ree eld without favor and 
Consumers the benefit of 
and healthy competition. 
at laws are designed not 
Protect the community from 


no 


Lo 


Or dep 
anti- 


system. 


“We can’t have continued im- 


provement without profit and we cer- 
tainly can’t have investment without 
continued confidence of investors. 
That’s where the SEC comes in.” 
Mr. Frank was elected chairman 


& 


JEROME N. FRANK 


after the swearing in of Leon Hen- 
derson as a commissioner. Mr. Hen- 
derson was named to fill the vacancy 
created by the retirement of Chair- 
man William O. Douglas to become a 
Supreme Court Justice. 


Election of Mr. Frank was not 
unanimous. Acting Chairman Rob- 
ert Healy and Commissioner George 
C. Mathews, both Republicans, voted 
against Mr. Frank. On the winning 
side were Edward C, Eicher, Mr. Hen- 
derson and Mr. Frank. 


consciously immoral acts but from 
practices which are economically 
harmful. . 


“The Department (of Justice) will 
endeavor to make its own views as to 
what the law requires of business 
men as clear and unequivocal as pos- 
sible. In this way, it hopes to be 
genuinely helpful to business men 
seeking by voluntary action to elim- 
inate business practices which are 
economically harmful to industry, to 
competitors and to the general pub- 
lic. The Department has, of course, 
no authority to grant immunity from 
the anti-trust laws or to modify or 
suspend them... .” 


to insure that repeal of the undis- 
tributed profits tax would not open 
a loophole for future tax dodging. 
Reduction by one-seventh to one- 
fifth of the surtax rates on the top 
bracket of individual incomes. 


The principal difference between 
Senator Harrison’s proposals and 
those advanced by Treasury tax ex- 
perts is that the experts also would 
repeal the capital stock and excess 
profits tax and would increase the 


— 


income tax rates for corporations of | 


over $25,000 income.to a maximum 
graduation of 22 per cent. 


Under the present revenue law cor- 


_* porations earning more than $25,000 


are taxed 16% per cent. If some of 
the profits are retained instead of 
being distributed, the tax is in- 


Tax Deterrents” to Business 


creased, proportionately, up to 19 per | 


cent. 

Corporations earning less than 
$25,000 are taxed 12% per cent on the 
first $5,000; 14 per cent on the next 
$15,000; 1 per cent on next $5,000.. 

The corporation income tax pro- 


duced $1,300,000,000 for the 1938-39 


fiscal year. 

The excess profits tax now is 6 
per cent on net income of corpora- 
tions above 10 per cent but under 15 
per cent of their declared value; and 
12 per cent on net income of cor- 
porations above 15 per cent 0: their 
declared value. 

This tax produced $36,000,000 in 
1938-39. 


Sums Brought In By 


Capital Stock Levy 

The capital stock tax, which pro- 
duced  $139,000,000 in 1938-39, 
amounts to $1 on each $1,000 of de- 
clared value of the capital stock of 
corporations. This tax and the ex- 
cess profits tax are supposed to be 
mutually corrective. 

Stamp taxes, bringing ina total 


of $46,000,000 in 1938-39, are levied © 


On issue and transfer of bonds and 
capital stock; passage tickets; deeds; 
future delivery sales of produce on 
exchanges; playing cards; silver 
bullion transfers. 

Social security taxes on business 
include the tax of 3 per cent on pay 
rolls of employers of 8 or more for 
unemployment insurance. Credit up 
to 90 per cent is given for payments 
to State funds. Employers also pay 
a1 per cent tax on pay rolls under 
the old-age insurance system. 


IDEAS FROM TNEC 
ON REVISING TAXES 


IEWPOINTS as to major needs + board of the General Electric Com- 


for tax revision were brought up 
last week by witnesses appearing be- 
fore the Temporary National Eco-_ 
nomic Committee. 


Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, Professor of 
Economics at Harvard University, 
pointed out that Federal taxes to an 
increasing extent bear primarily on 
consumption. 

Including social security taxes, 
about 50 per cent of all Federal taxes 
in 1938 were taxes affecting pur- 
chasing power or cutting down on 
consumption. In 1929 only 30 per 
cent of tax collections came from 
sources bearing primarily on con- 
sumption. 

Dr. Hansen advocated postpone- 
ment of the scheduled 1 per cent in- 
crease in Social Security pay-roll 
taxes next Jan. 1 and an increase in 
income tax rates on the middle in- 
come brackets, running up to $50,000 
income annually, as a possible sub- 
stitute for some of the “consumption 
taxes.” 

Dr. Hansen also suggested than an 
exhaustive study be made of the en- 
tire tax structure and that a national 
tax commisison be established to 
formulate a long-term tax policy. 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the 


pany, in his testimony before the 
TNEC attacked the capital gains tax 
and the undistributed profits tax as 
deterrents to business. Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., chairman of the board of 
General Motors Corporation, also 
supported this viewpoint. 

The suggestion of Dr. Hansen in 
regard to study of the entire tax 
structure, Federal, State and local, 
is being given consideration on Capi- 
tol Hill with a view to preparing a 
program for legislation at the next 
session of Congress to coordinate the 
taxes imposed by different govern- 
mental bodies. 

One point on which President 
Roosevelt has insisted and in which 
Congressional leaders con- 
curred is that any revision of taxes 
shall not reduce total revenue. Pro- 
posals which have been submitted by 
Senator Harrison are not believed to 
involve reductions in total receipts. 


The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which, under the law, must 
originate all tax legislation, has de- 
cided to start work on a new tax bill 


just as soon as the amendments to | 


the Social Security Act which it has 
developed are disposed of in the 
House. 


, LESS PAY-ROLL TAX, 
” MORE AGE PENSIONS ~ 


MENDMENTS to the Social Se- + benefit payments and for starting | 


urity Act which make a funda- 
mental revision in the system of 
old-age insurance set up for the 
United States have passed their first 
legislative hurdle. 

Changes in the Act which now have 
the approval of the House Ways and 
Means Committee involve an esti- 
mated saving of one billion dollars 
in pay-roll taxes during the next 
three years and an estimated increase 
of $1,200,000,000 in old-age benefit 
payments during the next five years. 

This means that if these amend- 
ments are enacted, the plan for 
building up a huge reserve fund of 47 
billion dollars by 1980 for old-age in- 
surance payments will be modified 
by adoption of more of a “pay-as- 
you-go” system. 

At the same time the increase in 
benefits will go far to meet the criti- 
cism of the present law that it deters 
recovery by decreasing purchasing 
power among the _ lower-income 
groups. 

Amendments as approved by the 
Ways and Means Committee include 
the following: 

1. Postponement from next Jan. 
1 to Jan. 1, 1943, of the scheduled one 
per cent increase in the old-age in- 
surance: pay-roll tax. 


2. Provision for increasing initial | 


these payments next Jan. 1 instead 
of Jan. 1, 1942. 

3. Provision for larger benefit pay- 
ments to widows and other depend- 
ents of workers coming under the 
old-age insurance system. 

4. Inclusion of employes of na- 
tional banks, State banks which are 
members of the Federal Reserve 
System, Federal savings and loan as- 
sociations and similar 
under the Social Security Act. 


5. Inclusion of maritime labor 


under the old-age insurance provi- | 


sions of the Act. These workers, how- 
ever, would not be brought under 
the unemployment insurance system. 


6. Broadening of present exemp- 
tions for agricultural workers and 
provision for specific exemptions for 
employes of educational institutions 
and college fraternities. . 


DIVIDEND 


United Gas é Co. 


One Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 


May 17, 1939. 
The Board of Directors has this day de- 


NOTICE 


clared the regular semi-annual dividend of | 


two and one-half per cent (212%) on the 
outstanding 5° Preferred Stock of the 
Company, payable June 15, 1939, to stock- 


holders of record June 1, 1939. 
J. A. MCKENNA, Treasurer. 


institutions | 


Uses For Gold 
If It Loses Its 
Money Value 


HAT would be the value of our | 


gold if the United States should 
get all the gold in the world and 
other nations refused to take gold in 
payment for their exports or for 
other monetary purposes? 

While the easing of conditions in 
Europe has caused the gold inflow 
to taper off, financial experts contend 
that it is likely substantial shipments 
will continue. And if a world war 
should develop it is the consensus 
among the experts that this country 
might quickly get all the gold in the 
world. 

If such a development occurred 
this country might face the alter- 
native of either refinancing other 
governments so they could resume 
the use of gold in their monetary 
systems or of making the best pos- 
sible use of its gold hoard.in indus- 
try and the arts. 


Already most of the traditional 
functions of gold have disappeared. 
Gold coin or bullion no longer is used 
to redeem paper currency. And the 
sole remaining monetary use of gold 
in making payments between coun- 
tries to adjust balances of trade has 
developed largely into a movement 
of gold to the United States. 


If the United States decided to 
make use of gold in commerce and 
quit paying $35 an ounce for it, the 
price, in the opinion of many econ- 
omists, quickly would drop below the 
old par value of $20.67 an ounce with 
vast financial loss to the United 
states. How much further it woul 
drop would depend on the develop- 
ment of commercial uses. 


There are many commercial uses 


which might be developed if the 
price dropped low enough, for gold 
has many unique properties. It has 


beauty and is the most malleable 
and ductile of all the heavy metals. 

Because of gold’s beauty and mal- 
leability, one of the most important 
uses would continue to be in the 
arts, in jewelry and in various types 


Considering a trip to the 


~ GATE 


International 
\! 


Let Pennsylvania Railroad help you plan 
it. Its leading air-conditioned traifis 
make perfect connections at Chicago, St. 
Louis and other city gateways with trains 
for San Francisco and the west coast. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Shortest Route Between East and Wes! 


of ornamentation such as gold leaf 
for the domes of buildings and gold 
lettering on books. 

Gold alloys, if they were cheap 
enough, might be substituted for 
many of the purposes for which 
brass is used now. Gold allovs, more- 


over, might be used to make table- 


ware, 
The use of gold for dental work 


might be increased. 

Then there are a number of in- 
dustrial uses for gold which might 
be expanded if the price were low- 
ered enough. 

Gold, because of its inertness, 
might be used more extensively in 
equipment for food-preserving plants 
and for synthetic processes in which 
acids are used. 


Go the Short-Direct 
Overland 


to the 


SAN FRANCISCO 
WORLDS FAIR 


@ Save time—save money—avoid 
highway hazards and driving 
worries. Travel on North Western- 
Union Pacific's famous fleet of 
Streamliners, Limiteds and Chal- 
lengers. At no added rail fare, 
return by way of Los Angeles, 
Boulder Dam, Zion-Bryce-Grand 
Canyon National Parks—or return 
via the Pacific Northwest and Sun 
Valley, Idaho—with Yellowstone- 
Grand Teton only a short, inex- 


pensive side-trip en route. 


CH Ca G 0 — exciting ‘Va- 


cation City,” 
metropolitan life... fanned by 
cool Lake Michigan breezes. 


-city in the colorful Colorado 
Rockies .. . famed for mountain 
parks, rugged peaks, spectacu- 
lar canyons. 


SALT LAKE CITY 


-—fascinating capital city of Utah 
and historic home of the Mormon 
empire ...on the 
shores of the great Salt Lake. 


. humming with 


icturesque 


@ Travel overnight in air-conditioned comfort between these 
delightfully different cities and spend a day in each. 


@ Our travel experts will be delighted to plan an itinerary for B ne 
designed to give you most, at least cost, for your vacation trip 


723 Woodward Bldg. 
Phone Republic 1991 
Washington, D. C. 

148 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


San Francisco World's Fair. 
(C0 I wish also to visit 


Western-U Union 1 Pacthe 


Chicago & North Western Ry. or — Pacific Railroad 


Send complete information, including free illustrated literature, about the 


() Tell me about Escorted, All. Expense Tours. 


If student, please state Grade. 


300 Nat'l Press Bldg. 
Republic 06 
Washington, D. C. 

1S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 
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INTERNATIONALS: City Divided Into 


ee L0 


The Cleveland Police Force is now entirely 
motorized with the exception of the traffic detail. 
The city’s Emergency Mobile Patrol is helping 
daily in the reduction of crime and traffic fatalities. 


Twelve motor units, fully equipped for double- 


duty service as ambulances and patrols, 
manned by officers all of whom have hospital and 
The proved results in greater 


first-aid training. 


AND NIGHT = 


welve Zones 


Potr of: speedy 
aster service, quicke 


are 


demonstration. 


safety and service are spectacular. 

All twelve of these new Cleveland Police Patrols 
are International Model D-2 panel body trucks. 
And the performance of these Internationals is 
thoroughly in keeping with the reputation Inter- 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Crime Records 
Lowest In 10 
Y ears. Traffic 

Fatalities 


Left: One of Cleveland’s 
twelve famous Emergency 
Mobile Patrols ... 4a speedy 
International Model D-2 pan- 
el body truck, designed for 
both ambulance and patrol 
service. 


nationals have established for economy, durability, 
and dependability in every line of work. 


What does your business require in truck service 
or hauling? Whether you’re a grocer or a farmer, 
a baker or a builder, there’s an International de- 
signed for your needs. 
Dealer or Branch nearest you and arrange for a 


See the International 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. VII, No. 21 


‘May 22, 1939 


VOLTAIRE 


NOT SEEK 


OSTMASTER GENERAL FARLEY spoke a po- 
litical truism when he told a group of Arizona Dem- 
ocrats last week that it was futile to talk about can- 
didates for the 1940 nomination on the Democratic 

ticket until President Roosevelt had expressed his wishes. 

For, if Mr. Roosevelt wants the nomination and*is not 
given it, any other candidate chosen must stand before the 
country as an anti-Roosevelt man. _ 

And any candidate, of course, selected with Mr. Roose- 
velt’s blessing and support—assuming, of course, that the 
President plainly says he doesn’t want a third term nom- 
ination—must be a defender of the Roosevelt policies 
pledged to the continuation of the New Deal. 

The position of the anti-Roosevelt man, on the other 


_ hand, who wins the nomination, even though he probably 


would get some sort of endorsement from the President in 
the interest of party harmony, would be difficult, for he 
must naturally seek to win that part of the independent 
vote which has been alienated from the Administration 
and at the same time he must seem to be faithful to the 
so-called left wing doctrines of the New Deal. — 

‘The Republican party argument would then be that 
their own candidate did not have to carry water on both 
shoulders, that he would, if elected, be free to correct the 
mistakes of the New Deal and that he would endeavor by 
new policies to find solutions to the unsolved questions of 
the day. 


CONVENTION 


If the mood of the country be 
conservative, the Republican 
nominee is likely to seem a much 


DATES MAY 
more sincere conservative than 
BE A FACTOR any independent conservative 


from the Democratic ranks. 

If, on the other hand, the large pressurg groups, suchas 
labor and agriculture, still hold the upper hand in Ameri- 
can politics, as they did in 1934 and 1936, a compromis- 
ing sort of Democratic nominee would tend to split off 
the Democrats and force votes to the Republican nominee 
whose strategy it would then be to corral group votes by 
a tinge of left-wing philosophy. Otherwise we may see 
a radical third party born. 

There are many Republicans who are wedded to the 
anyone-but-Roosevelt idea of a 1940 election, and they are 
prepared to see their candidate, if elected, maintaining 
large relief appropriations, farm subsidies and class legis- 


THE THIRD TERM 


~Renomination of Mr. Roosevelt For Another Term Is a Logical Step For the Democratic Party 
Because He Has Made the Record and Alone Can Stand On It--- 


By Davip LAWRENCE» 


If the question were put privately to members of. 


gress they would say that it rarely matters to them who. 
is at the top of the ticket so long as he is powerful-enough: - 
to carry the whole ticket to victory. 

It must be conceded that the strongest man in the-Dem-- 
ocfatic party today is President Roosevelt. Vice Presi- 
dent Garner, for instance, is strong only on ,the theory 

_ thaf he can retain 11 the Democratic votes and corral a 
large number of Republican votes. The same is true of 
any candidate of the conservative group. 


LA NEW DE ALER But will the New Deal strength 


‘stand pat and go along behind’ 


PARTY’ § BEST ; .= any Democrat? The officehold- 
‘BET FOR 1940 © ers might do so, but the rankand 


file of the radicals and left-wing- 
| $cs will: not. They will turn toward a radical nominee and 
@third party, and, if this does not materialize, they will not 
- bestircthemselves to get out the vote of the masses for the 
“Democratic ticket as they did in 1936. 

} “ Clearly then, withdrawal by Mr. Roosevelt would com- 
plicate matters for the Democrats unless a New. Dealer 
like Solicitor General Robert Jackson is named. The. 
President’s willingness to endorse any candidate before 
the convention meéts would mean party harmony, of 
course, but it is unlikely he would care to help anybody to 
win the:‘nomination who did not seem to be a 100 per cent 
New Dealer at heart, 

The question finally will come dewn to this: who can 
really win? 

The undercurrents which have set in and were notice- 
able in the Republican victories in the 1938 congressional 
elections indicate that the political pendulum. maybe” 
swinging away from the party in pqgwerr#s it so often has 
after one of the two majer” parties has had an oe 


ery 


hold on..the: national government. 


Against this tide; can 
but the President really do bat- 
tle?. He.alone has made the rec- 


UNWORRIED BY. 
ord; He alonecan defend it com- 
TRADITIONS™ prehensively yor 


He alone, theoretically, i is desetving of thé chance if he 
‘really wants the nomination. And under those circum- 
'stafices the Democratic party can hardly refuse him. 

) ut what of the third term tradition? Examined mi- 


nutely it will be found that the issue worries the Repub- ~ 


DEMOCRATS 


Whether. the. Country will Approve Is Another Question 


ae 


a serisé,this is: ‘the true Republican objection. 


DEMOCRACY 


THIRD TERM 


~ regime simply cannot or do not get along with each other 


‘therefore, deingle logical argument, which many Demo- 
| crats inside. the party can make against a third term for 
| ME ‘Roost Sossibly they represent groups 
hich want'the not tion for some other candidate. 
There 
are, to be Sure, some Republicans who have conscientious 
scruples against-acthird term, but the real opposition to a 
third term for the incumbent is a dislike of Mr. Roosevelt 
himself, if not a fear-of his election. 

This is an understandable objection but it has nothing 
to do with the problem of the Democratic party. People 
who do not believe in Mr. Roosevelt or the third term idea 
would have the privilege of voting for the Republican 


nominee. | People who like Mr. Roosevelt and are not par- 
- ticularly upset by breaking of the third term tradition 


would vote for the President if he were the nominee. And 
-when noses are counted, it might well be that issues other 
than*the third term would decide the contest anyway. 


Thus there are voters who feel 
that business recovery cannot 
NOT IMPERILLED come unless a change in admin- 
istration occurs. Their belief is 
that business and the Roosevelt 


and that, since it is impossible to vote the entire business 
mechanism out of existence and get a new one overnight, 
it might be better to change the political rather than the 
economic personnel and trust that this brings recovery. 

So far as the third term is concerned, it may not be 
the most powerful argument against Mr. Roosevelt at all 
if, he should prove to be the nominee. For Senators and 
Governors and members of the House of Representatives | 
serve threeterms and four terms and even five termi. It is 
no'reflectién on‘democracy that the head 6f the state is in 
office for more than eight yeafs. Parliamentary govern-_ 
merits have presetyed their democracy evert with indefi- © 
nite tenure for their prime ministers. 

The real objection to a third term for any President i is. 
the illicit power which may be used by him either to re- _ 
nominate himself or to win the election. But, supposing 
Mr. Roosevelt remains absolutely silent till the conven- 
tion, and then is nominated, and supposing, too, that no- 
body is able to say that by so much as a hint or a gesture 
did Mr. Roosevelt do anything to get the nomination? 
Would it be a persuasive argument in the campaign to 
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lation for labor. Personality is an important factor in ‘licang fhore than it'does the Democrats. If it were bother- contend that. Mr. Roosevelt renominated himself or used e 
public policy, but most of the underlying problems of the ‘ing the Democrats in Congress there would have been illicit power to achieve that result? a 


country today would be there no matter who occupied the 
White House. | 

It may well be that the Republicans will hold their con- 
vention in 1940 after the Democrats. They would be well- 
advised from their own standpoint to do so, because if Mr. 
Roosevelt is thé candidate it will mean a different sort of 
campaign than if he is not. If, however, the issue of a 
third term has been settled before the Democratic conven- 
tion has been held, either by a public announcement of 
withdrawal or of willingness to run, then it does not mat- 
ter whether the Republicans hold their convention before 
or after the Democrats. 


PRESIDENT The Republicans might well 


proceed today, however, on the 
assumption that Mr. Roosevelt 
will be renominated by the Dem- 
ocrats and that this will be 


NOMINATION 


_known in advance of the convention, though it may 
come from a “draft Roosevelt” 


movement rather than 
from any expression by the President himself. 

For it is easily possible to see a President of the United 
States renominated nowadays without so much as lifting 
a finger to help'win the prize. This is because the vested 
interests in politits, which have ever, -eason to wish the 
same President continued in office, will exert their influ- 
ence for their own protection. The federal officeholders 
in the executive branch of the government know that 
their tenure depends on a maintenance of the status quo 
at Washington. They know that Mr. Roosevelt is an ex- 
traordinary vote-getter, not only because of his radio voice, 
but because of the simplicity of his campaign speeches and 
the unwillingness of the Republican generals to recognize 
the real maladjustments which lie rooted in our economic 
system. 

Members of Congress on the Democratic side who 
come up for election in 1940 also have a stake in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s candidacy. They have swung into power on 
his coattails before and they know that he still has a re- 
markable amount of political popularity. 


launched long before this a proposal to amend the consti- 

tution to prohibit third terms. 

ing the sense of the Senate on the subject, suchas ‘was 

| passed only a few years ago, has not yet been revived for - 

consideration. It must’ be that the Democrats in Con-: 

‘gress are not “much } sonesrned about’ the third term 
“tradition. 

It may’ well be asked: why they should give this tradi- 
tion a second thought. Traditions are not as important 
to Democrats as they used to be. Without proposing, for 
instance, a single constitutional amendment, the New 
Deal Congresses have passed legislation wholly contra- 
dictory of the precedents of constitutional law laid down 
by the Supreme Court and, following a campaign of pub- 
lic intimidation by the New Dealers, not a single New 
Deal law has been declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. 


COURT RULINGS 
HAVE UPSET 


One may contend that the 
ourt has not been affected by 
this sort of tactics and that the 
PRECEDENTS pressure for the Court “packing” 
bill did not have any influence on 
subsequent decisions. This writer prefers to believe that 
the Court was not influenced in that way, but it is a fact 
that the New Dealers openly boast that their bill, proposed 
in February, 1937, to “reorganize” the Supreme Court, 
brought about a change in the Court's attitude toward 
constitutional questions. 

On the face of such a record of indifference to tradition, 
how can any Democrat who supported the President’s 
plan to change the size of the Supreme Court raise a 
voice now against the third term nomination? This ex- 
cludes nearly half of the United States Senate and many 
others outside of Congress who insisted that the Court 
plan was well within the spirit of the times. 

Throughout the last seven years the New Deal has de- 
clared that a national emergency faced the country and 
that so-called traditions were only important in so far as 

they measured up to the needs of the hour. There isn’t, 
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alone can win. This is a ques- 

tion of practical politics but it 
can be tragslated into a crusade for the preservation of 
liberalism against corisérvatism and it will not be diffi- 
cult for the Democrats next year to convince themselves 
that, when all things are considered, including the vast 
strides of reform made under the New Deal, there should 
be no chances taken with a candidate of conservative 
leanings. 

My own expectation is that Franklin Roosevelt will be 
drafted to run in 1940 because he is the strongest leader 
on the New Deal side and because the objection to a third 
term tradition is not as deeply rooted in the Democratic 
party as appears on the surface. 

Only a strong pronouncement to the contrary by the 
President himself will prevent renomination. It will bea 
case in which silence gives consent, and Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley, loyal Rooseveltian that he is, spoke with 
characteristic frankness and without guile last week when 
he said it was futile to talk of candidacies till Mr. Roose- 
velt’s wishes were known. 

The chances are these wishes will not become 
known until the Democratic convention has nominated 
Mr. Roosevelt for a third term, when the very circum- 
stances under which the choice will have been made will 
be the most effective answer to the objectors. 

For is not democracy to be found where the people ex- 
press their uncoerced will? A national election in which 
even 49 per cent of the voters were willing to give the 
President a third term would indicate that at least 13 states 
might block the adoption $f a constitutional amendment 
prohibiting third terms. Certainly if the people should 
reelect a third term candidate and the election shows no 
evidence of illicit use of power, democracy will have ex- 
pressed itself in a free election and nobody could then 
quarrel with the will of the people when so expressed. 
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i —= The United States News SS 
LOW COST HOUSES 
FOR OUR FARMERS 


Experiments in low-cost housing for low-income 
groups of farmers have been conducted by the Farm 
Security Administration. Though not a housing agency, 
the FSA went into home building after it decided that 
farm families, stranded on unproductive land, could be 
better rehabilitated on better land. 

The necessity for low-cost houses forced the agency 
to try pre-fabrication as an economy measure. As a re- 
sult small farm houses, without plumbing, have been 
built at an average cost of $1,105. The picture series 
shown here is an example of a five-room farm home 
constructed on the FSA project in southeast Missouri, 
where 100 homes were erected. 


client looks at 
his new home 
from the porch 
of the old shack 
which _ houses 
him and his 
family on a farm. 


2.—Material for the farm home is 
gathered and cut in a central plant, usu- 
ally located not far from the project. 


—In the plant, workmen build the walls for the 
+, house. Window frames are built into the panel 
t. -liminate work at the farm site and to insure ac- 
i © acy. Building paper has been laid under the ex- 
| u or sheeting of the walls.. 


(Continued on Back Page) 
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‘Tremendous Power 


made Flexible... — 


Rotogravure! 


pRESERVER 


819 
ntlemn: 
@ A small crank is turned . . . the powerful telescope’s vast bulk avur 
oe rises effortlessly . . . and focuses itself on the objective, whether it be noved so su 
the incalculable expanse of the farthest star cluster or the isolated c ri aaver L. 
mass of the nearest planet. - Dt n $+) 
mapr 
IN ROTOGRAVURE, advertising boasts a tool as pow- _ tions are ‘seen, on the average, by 80% of the paper's entire 
erful, yet flexible as the astronomer's telescope... _<irculation) and you have the reason why advertisers who espot 
one which enables advertisers to include the entire  °"¢e use rotogravure get results that prompt them to con- yerul te ing 
ing it... ified in th OY 
country ina single marketing unit or, at will, focus tinue a it results such as those typified in the case no + ro 
; study given on the following page. seau y 
exclusively on one, individual metropolitan center. i 
For any other information on rotogravure call on prim 


An overstatement? Consider the following! Every Sunday 
63 Rotogravure Sections are published. Any one of these 


Kimberly-Clark, because, in addition to manufacturing Roto- 
plate, Kleerfect, and Hyfect—three of the most widely 


sections can be bought singly for test purposes or special | 


sales efforts, or in combinations which reduce the costs to 
an exceedingly low milline rate. 
Add +: this the fact, when you use rotogravure, you have 


accepted rotogravure printing papers — the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation maintains a bureau of statistical information 
and a trained technical staff for publishers, printers or 
advertisers foced with any problem arising over the use, 


the opportunity of reaching more than 80% of your entire 
potentiai audience . .. (For the Gallup Research Bureau 
has proved that all advertising pages in Rotogravure Sec- 


preparation or printing of retogravure copy. Please address 
your request to Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 8 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, Advertising Department. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORA 


Established 1872 67 Years of Service © NEENAH, WIZONS 


CHICAGO * 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE NEW YORK * 122 EAST 42ND STREET 


Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper Products Including 


* ROTOPLATE for rotogravure - 
KIMFLEX shoe insoles and counters - 


LOS 


KLEERFECT and HYFECT for letterpress and rotogravure printing * KGPPAK po. 


adding 


Cover and Specialty Paper: 


and -ylos 


KIMSUL building and refrigerator insulation - 
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Section II May 22, 1939 


5.—During erection of the house, panels are moved 
into place around the frame of the house. Houses 
rest on concrete foundation piers, upon which floor- ) aT 
ing already has been built. Panels are said to fit aa) ie 
more tightly than in average frame houses. nate | 
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6.—Gable ends now 

are lowered into Cu 

place with a port- like 

able derrick. They ment! 

were previously as- June 

sembled in_ the layed 

plant, cut to fit ex- Bu 

actly into the house. series 

Homes have brick amea: 

chimneys., ed for 

To 

added 

8.—The finished will b 

house. Southeast bus 

Missouri homes een 

built under the proj- try ha 

ect were erected 

without baths. After Increa 
pre-fabricating at 

the plant, they are ‘The 

assembled in a few little ; 

hours. Mr. 
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